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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries 


28 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


Mr. E. G. ALLEN desires to lay before you the advantages of using this 
Agency for procuring English and Foreign Books, Magazines, Periodicals, 
etc., and for Géneral Library Work in Great Britain. 

Long existing relations with the Booksellers and Publishers of the United 
Kingdom enable him to execute orders of any magnitude promptly and 
economically. All important books collated before delivery. 

Specialty is made of the finding of Out of Print Books. His success in 
this department is unrivalled, possessing unique means of search, by which 
he is able to supply scarce books expeditiously and at moderate prices. 

A good selection of Second-hand Dealers’ Catalogues is sent to clients by 
every mail, and no commission charged on orders from them. 

New Books supplied on the most advantageous terms, and the Full Trade 
Discount allowed off the published price. 

Auction Catalogues Mailed, Sales Attended, and Commissions Executed 
with Care and Judgment. 

Defects of Rare Books Reproduced in Facsimile. 

Long Sets of Scientific and Other Periodicals Supplied. Imperfect Sets 
Completed. 

Large consignments sent by fast steamers at through rates. Small 
orders can be sent by mail or by express system at low charges. 

Special note is kept of all continuations of serials, which are forwarded 
immediately on publication. 

Bookbinding in every style, Cheap and durable for library use. Dilapi- 
dated old binding skilfully repaired. Pamphlet binding at specially cheap 
rates. 

Should you at present be without the services of a London Agency, MR. 
ALLEN would be pleased to answer any inquiries. All orders receive his 
personal attention, and with an experience of forty years in library business, 
and the thorough equipment of his agency, he believes himself capable of 
meeting every library requirement in a satisfactory manner. 


References permitted to first-class Libraries. 
Special terms for large orders. 
FOUNDED IN (856. 
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Tue American Library Association exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition gives every promise of 
carrying the library missionary spirit, so active 
in this country, into far fields in the most effec- 
tive manner, and also of emphasizing the pro- 
fessional aspect of library work. Miss Wood- 
worth’s excellent description of the character 
and arrangement of the material collected, 
printed elsewhere, shows how fully the plans 
have been worked out, and indicates that, al- 
though the space is limited, every possible use 
has been made of the opportunity ; while the 
skilful manner in which so extensive a presen- 
tation has been condensed without injuring its 
effectiveness reflects great credit upon its or- 
ganizers. Mr. Carnegie’s generosity, this time 
applied for the benefit of the library world at 
large, instead of specifically for an individual 
library, has made it possible to have the Amer- 
ican library profession represented by leading 
librarians, whose connection with the exhibit 
will increase its practical interest and value 
many times. It is of special interest, in view 
of the fact that not many women librarians are 
to be found on the continent, even in Italy, that 
Miss Plummer has consented to give July and 
August as the representative of the American 
library professionin Paris. No better selection 
could possibly have been made; in view alike 
of her eminence as a library administrator, her 
wide range of relation, and her large acquaint- 
ance with modern languages. In connection 
with this exhibit, the library conference to be 
held in August, in which our English brethren 
have had large part in preliminary arrange- 
ments, and the minor bibliographical confer- 
ences planned under the auspices of the Insti- 
tut Bibliographique of Brussels, should make 
the period of the exposition interesting and 
valuable from the library point of view, and 
should be a real impulse to library develop- 
ment. 


THE public documents bill has received gen- 
eral approval and seems fairly likely to become 


law. An amendment is likely alsoto go through 


increasing the number of depositories, and in 
connection with this it has been suggested that 
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a distinction should be made between two 
classes of depositories, by choice of the deposi- 
tories themselves, so that one class might get 
all government publications now sent out—an 
embarras de ric to the smaller libraries — 
and that others might get a select fist of those 
government publications which are most useful 
to the people and most frequently consulted, 
relieving the smaller depositories of the large 
expense and trouble in the care of the present 
enormous numbers sent out yearly. This is 


doubly desirable in view of the obligation 
upon the depositories to keep all publications 
received from the government at the service of 
the public. The bill has been approved by the 
Printing Committee of the Senate, and a new 
section has been added, making the libraries of 
the colleges of mechanic arts and agriculture, 


, and 


established under the acts of July 2, 1862 
Aug. 30, 1890, designated depositories. It is still 
desirable that librarians should give their influ- 
ence in support of the bill, that it may not be 
lost sight of in the pressure of other pend- 
ing measures. The general subject of the 
printing and distribution of public documents 
has been scheduled for discussion at the joint 
library meeting to be held in Washington late 
in March, and this should be of practical use- 
fulness in making clear the scope and advan- 
tages of the present bill. 


OnE of the interesting features of American 
progress has been the development of the pub- 
lic library from the home library, for which the 
travelling library system is a bridge. This 
development is frequently emphasized by the 
gift or selection of a private residence for li- 
brary which involves 
problems not generally considered in the litera- 
ture of library Among well- 
known examples of library thus 
produced are the Danforth Library building 
of the Paterson (N. J.) Public Library, the 
Salem Public Library building, and in more re- 
cent years the use by the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary of the Brevoort residence, by the Brook- 
lyn Institute of another private dwelling, and 


purposes —a matter 
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the use in North Adams of the Blackinton 
residence as a memorial building housing the 
library. The latter especially is a useful ex- 
ample of what may be accomplished in this di- 
rection in the many country places where liber- 
ally disposed citizens desire to found a public 
library or where there is a historic house to be 
preserved. The task of adaptation is not an 
easy one if satisfactory results are to be ob- 
tained, and the best guide to those confronted 
with its difficulties is found in the experience of 
others. For these reasons, the detailed de- 
scription, given elsewhere, of the transformation 
of the residence that is now the adequate and 
attractive home of the North Adams Public 
Library, should have practical usefulness, es- 
pecially as it relates to one of the smaller cities, 
where such problems are more apt to arise. 


IowA is the latest comer into the ranks of 
“library states,” by virtue of the recent pas- 
sage of a bill creating a state library commis- 
sion, which will take effect on July first of this 
year. The commission is based upon the famil- 
iar Wisconsin model, somewhat modified to 
meet special conditions, and is charged with the 
general development of the travelling library 
system heretofore conducted as a department of 
the Iowa State Library. Its special function is 
to promote the establishment and maintenance 
of public libraries, by advice and by visits of its 
officers and members, The passage of this bill 
is the result of long-continued missionary work 
in the library cause on the part of the state 
library association and the state federation of 
women’s clubs, the latter having proved itself 
an ally of special force and influence. Those 
who are familiar with the uphill struggle to 
secure this legislation, which has been carried 
on for so long in Iowa, will rejoice in the final 
success of a movement that cannot fail to be of 
great benefit tothe people of the state. An- 
other measure passed by the Iowa legislature 
almost simultaneously with the commission bill 
provides for the more compact organization of 
the state library, by consolidating the general 
state library, or miscellaneous collection, with 
the library of the historical department, under 
the direction of the state librarian, Mr. Brigham, 
who is also given charge of the law library. 
The correlation of these several departments 
into a single strong organization cannot but 
give an added value and efficiency to the Iowa 
State Library. 


Communications. 


EXCHANGES SOLICITED. 


WE are doing a good deal in the way of ex- 
changing publications with other institutions, 
and for this purpose are trying to accumulate a 
good stock of our own issues. We will be very 
thankful to any library that will send us all du- 
plicate Amherst matter. We will pay all charges 
and will endeavor to proffer a fair exchange. 

W. lL. FLETCHER, Liérarian. 
Amuerst | 

Amherst, Mass. 

TYPEWRITERS IN LIBRARIES. 


TueERE is a matter of some importance which 
so far has escaped treatment in library periodi- 
cals almost entirely — the use of typewriters in 
libraries. There are some who have gone into 
the matter with thoroughness and it would be 
of service to many if one or more of them would 
give us an article or articles. 

But I may raise the question whether it is 
not important when catalog cards are written 
on the typewriter that the machine used should 
be one which gives a strong stroke, so that the 
ink is forced into the card. All type-bar ma- 
chines, I suppose, dothis, and perhaps some with 
type-wheels. I do not know how this is. 

There are now, I think, quite a number of 
typewriter manufacturers whose machines are 
adapted to card work, and it is quite easy to 
adapt some others by special attachments which 
cost but little. It is a mistake to think there is 
but one machine adapted for card work. We 
have concluded that the one which is generally 
supposed to be adapted for writing cards is to 
be condemned for this use, on account of de- 
ficient striking power, and consequently feeble 
inking, which is likely to fade quickly. 

I trust this note will elicit the information de- 
sired. K. STETSON. 


Pustic Liprary, 
New Haven, Ct. 


A SUGGESTION FOR ANNOTATION OF BOOKS. 


It is the aim of the librarian to attain the 
largest circulation of the best books, to stimu- 
late progressive, educative reading. As this 
ought to be reached in the most definite and 
thorough manner we would suggest that it 
would be useful to putin all books an extra 
printed leaf, giving information first about the 
author; second, at least two discriminating able 
reviews extracted from the best journals; third, 
information about the author's other books; 
fourth, description of other works of the same 
character. If the A. L. A, took the matter up 
and printed the sheets in a large number, the 
cost would be very small, and each leaf would 
constitute an’ entry in an annotated catalog, 
which might be kept in self-binders by the libra- 
ry and by private persons. By sending out 
these sheets every month or less asa bulletin to 
individuals the interest in the new accessions 
would be kept up. H. M. STANLEY. 


Lake Forest University Liprary, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 
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TRANSFORMING A DWELLING-HOUSE 


INTO A LIBRARY BUILDING: THE 


ANDREW JACKSON HOUGHTON MEMORIAL BUILDING — THE HOME 


OF THE NORTH 


ADAMS (MASS.) 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


By ANNIE B. JACKSON, Nerth Adams, Mass. 


By private generosity or public action there 
are many libraries that from time to time are 
confronted with the necessity of adapting to | 
library uses buildings originally intended as 
private residences. Such adaptation is not an 
easy task; it offers more problems, and more dif- 
ficult ones, than the planning of an original li- 
brary building involves, and the economical 
hopes generally entertained at the beginning 
are usually doomed to disappointment. Yet 
excellent and attractive results may be ob- 
tained in such adaptation, and in the case of 
handsome and substantial buildings the total 
cost of extensive alterations is far below the 
value of the completed structure. 

It has been thought, therefore, that it may 
be of interest to librarians to describe in some 
detail the manner in which one dwelling-house 
was tranformed into a library building, satis- 
factory in plan and most attractive in effect. 
The cost of adaptation is given in analysis, and 
the results achieved are summarized as defi- 
nitely as possible. The building in question 
houses the Public Library of North Adams, 
Mas-., and bears on its wall near the delivery- 
desk a beautiful bronze tablet, placed there by 
vote of the council of the city of North Adams, 
which reads as follows : 


IN MEMORY OF 


ANDREW JACKSON HOUGHTON 


THIS BUILDING WAS GIVEN 
BY ALBERT CHARLES HOUGHTON 
TO THE 
CITY OF NORTH ADAMS 
FOR THE USE OF 
THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
1896 


The Houghton Memorial Building, a picture 
of which, reproduced from the 1899 report of 


the Massachusetts Free Public Library Com- 


mission, is shown elsewhere, was originally a 
dwelling-house, the most costly ever erected in 
North Adams. 
approximately 60 feet square, having two stories 


It is a substantial brick mansion, 


and the high Mansard roof in vogue some 3° 
ago when the house was built for Mr. Sanford 


years 


Blackinton, then the most prominent of North 
Adams Mr. Blackinton 
tended it for a family mansion which might 


manufacturers. in 
continue to be used by his descendants, but on 
the death of his widow, a little 
four years ago, the house came into the market. 
Because of its site it was felt by every one that 


more than 


the building should become a public building 
of some sort. North Adams is built in a series 
of terraces up the hills from the two branches, 
north and south, and again from the westward- 
flowing Hoosac after the two branches unite in 
the middle of the town. The Blackinton house, 
now the Houghton Memorial Building, stands 
just where the main business street, mount- 
ing the first eastern terrace, broadens into 
an open square; the site of the building be 
ing the southeastern corner of this square, 
two churches occupying the north and south 
sides. Another former dwelling-house stands 
on the northeastern corner, and it was in this 
that the library had been housed for six years 
previous to its removal into its present quarters. 

At the time when this building, so finely 
situated, on the market North 
Adams had but just organized its city govern- 
ment, and one of the earliest acts of its first 
mayor, Hon. A. C. Houghton, was to buy the 
Blackinton mansion and convey it to the city 


absolutely, with no condition specified in the 


was thrown 


deed, but with an accompanying letter express- 
ing his wishthat the building be used forthe pub- 
lic library and for a local historical society, and 
that when so used it should be known, in memory 
of his brother, as the Andrew Jackson Houghton 
Memorial Building. This was early in 1896. 
The building was thus saved from perversion 
to other ends, but nothing was done to fit it for 
library uses until the summer of 1897. 

In July, 1897, Mr. Houghton, in addition 
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the gift of the building, offered to pay $10,000 
toward the necessary repairs and alterations. 
It was recognized that this sum would not cover 
the cost of furnishings in addition to alteration, 
but that a further sum for this purpose would 
have to be asked of the city. At this time, 
however, it was hoped that the $10,000 would 
prove ample for rearrangement. Unfortunate- 


ly, after the work had been going on for some | 


months, it was found that the item of repairs 
was far larger than anticipated, the house 
having suffered an accumulation of disasters 


from long neglect. After some inevitable criti- | 


cism the city council voted $9000 additional, to 
complete alterations and provide furnishings. 
A summary of expenses, classified as well as 


| 


Carpenter work and material, including two 


1,450.23 
Mason work 624.18 
Fitting vault 150.00 
Painting interior and finishing woodwork.. 676.90 
Exterior repairs and painting.........+..+.++++ 880.25 
Work and material for walk and fence, north 

New roof....... 
Heating plant.. 
Electric work, including repair of old fixtures. 922.81 
Electric light DOW 410.00 
Brass book- lift. 217.4 
Floor-covering and window-shades and labor. 734-49 
Stack (nine floor 575.00 
Tables, chairs, etc... 517.58 
Miscellaneous supplies, labor, 117.49 
Architect, plans and supervision of work....... 769.52 
Memorial tablet and setting............. 116.35 


$18,433.68 


That the necessities of the case may be better 


could be done from bills rendered, is given | comprehended, plans are given of the two main 


herewith : 


floors as they are to-day : 


= 


\ 


N 4 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


A. Main hall and delivery-room, 11x 36 (catalo 
at x and receiving and delivery desks at y an 

B. Genera! reading cal reference room, 18 x 28. 

C. Magazine reading room. 16x 19 

D. Newspaper reading room, 16x 16. 

E. North entrance, from E. Main st. 

F. Corridor to stairway. 

G. Stairway to basement. 


-case H. Staff toilet room, 6x rr. 
z.) I. Rear entrance. 


J. Fireproof vault, 5 x 11. 

K. Unpacking and work room, 11 X 15. 
L. Store-room. 

M. Janitor’s stairway. 

N. and O. Book-rooms, 16 x 30 each 
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P. Hall. 

). Proposed children’s room. 

. and S. Fort Mass. Histor, Soc. rooms. 
T. Toilet-room, 

Referring to the plans, the chief changes are 
as follows: 

The second archway was cut from B into 
hall A, the woodwork (black walnut) about it 
being transferred from the former entrance to 
O, the whole end of which room was taken out. 
The square bay noticeable in one corner of O 
on the plan was a doorway leading to a forte- 
cochére. This door was replaced by a window 
and transferred to the north sideat B (formerly 
a lavatory), where an entrance was made direct 
from East Main street, the lot having about 
equal frontage on Church and East Main 
Streets. 
it is surrounded by brick walls, the support of 
= a five-story tower. An opening was cut north- 
ward from the staircase landing and entrance 
gained to this side through corridor F, formerly 
acloset. There were, it may be said in pass- 
ing, 16 such closets to be disposed of in some 
The back stair- 


way on the two main floors. 


way at M could not be discontinued because of 
; the wish to fit up a janitor’s apartment on the 


It was impossible to enlarge D, since | 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


U. Public documents. 
V. and W. Additional book-rooms 
X. Rear upper hall 


| third floor; but it had to be rebuilt entirely. 
| having previously been a winding stair. The 
chimney between N and O was left both for 
better ventilation and to avoid possible weaken- 
ing of the structure, but it was so cut up into 
small flues that it would not answer for the 
larger heating plantrequired. A new chimney 
was therefore putin, running upthroughL. K, 
the former kitchen, after having toilet-room, H, 
taken from it, was reserved for a work-room, 
boxes coming in by way of entrance I. As to 
the vault, J, we were fortunate; it wasa pantry, 
probably built for cold storage, being brick- 
walled all about and but one story high, so 
that with comparatively littke expense an ex- 
ceptionally commodious fireproof vault was ob- 
tained. 

On the second floor, entrance was opened up 
from front hall, P, toS, through two closets, the 
open passage gained by tearing out entirely the 
wall of the closet next the staircase, and replac- 
ing it by continuation of the balustrade, making 
far more effective the really fine stairway of 
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handsomely carved black walnut. Over the 
square well thus formed a glazed sash was 
inserted in the ceiling, above which is a shaft 
conveying light from a well-planned skylight 
in the roof. This proved one of the happiest 
of the architect's suggestions, since the great 
drawback had been the darkness at the central 
point of the lower floor, exactly where we 
wished the delivery-desk. To return to the 
second floor: S and R, in accordance with the 
letter accompanying the gift to the city, were 
assigned to the use of the Fort Massachusetts 
Historical Society, whose very attractive loan 
collection forms an admirable adjunct to the 
library. 

The main staircase was not continued beyond 
the first flight. In order to admit of any public 
use of the third floor, it became necessary to 
have means of approach other than the one 
back stairway. The light open staircase at the 
front of the upper hall P was therefore con- 
structed. The plan is here at fault, since there 
are two high narrow windows opening on the 
balcony overthe main entrance. The staircase 
landing here is sufficiently high, so that an al- 
cove is formed under it next these windows. 
The room Q resulted from tearing out par- 
titions which formed a dressing-room and two 
large closets. Rooms V and W had partitions 
and closets removed, so that they correspond 
very nearly with the book-rooms below. 

The plan was, of course, considered of re- 
moving the floors of V and W and making a 
three-story stack up from N and O, but was 
dismissed on account of the extra expense in- 
volved. So far there has been no reason to re- 
gret this decision, for it seems more feasible 
when needed to build on a book-room to the 
south of O and W, the grounds about the house 
being ample for this, and leave the structure 
itself unimpaired. V is already filled with 
shelving capable of holding some 6000 volumes, 
very little of which is yet in use. W is soon to 
be utilized as a study for teachers and members 
of study clubs, and this too can be shelved 
when necessary; though by atest made while 
alterations were going on, it was found that 
but five cases could be carried by this floor as 
against six in the room below. It will never- 
theless shelve some 8000 volumes. 

In U the public documents are so shelved 
as to be convenient of access, a table and chairs 
being provided for their use in the room itself. 
T, the toilet-room, was the bath-room on this 
floor ofthe house. The plumbing connections, 


it will be noticed, worked out very well, for 
the bath-room of the janitor’s flat is just above 
T, the staff toilet-room H, on the main floor, 
nearly beneath, and a men’s lavatory in the 
basement corresponds exactly in position with 
T. This basement, by the way, is practically 
little butadarkcellar. Aside from the lavatory 
mentioned, the room taken by the boilers and 
those for storage of coal, the rest is of little 
avail except one room under K, which serves 
for the janitor’s cellar, connecting by lift (run- 
ning up through L) with his kitchen on the 
top floor. The eastern half of the top floor 
was converted into this dwelling for the janitor, 
consisting of five rooms and bath. The tower 
ascends above S, a nicely finished room is 
over R, not yet assigned to any special use, 
and the remainder of the floor is in a well- 
lighted large hall, capable of seating about 150 
persons ; well adapted, too, for exhibitions of 
pictures. 

The heating plant consists of two boilers of 
unequal size, the smaller alone serving for the 
milder days of spring and fall. An intake of 
cold air underneath both north and south sides 
of the west porch is provided, communicating 
with an air chamber which encloses a large 
coil of steam pipes, whence flues run to the 
different rooms of the lower floor. Since each 
room has an opening into a chimney, there is 
ordinarily sufficient draft to keep up a strong 
current, but in dull windless days the air 
from this chamber can be forced through the 
house by a fan, which can be run either by 
steam or independently by a water motor. It 
is in the latter way that the building is venti- 
lated in summer. On the upper floors radiators 
are provided direct from the boilers. 

Concerning the furnishings, it was necessary 
to adapt them as far as possible to existing in- 
terior woodwork, particularly as some large 
pieces of furniture were left in the house to be 
used, if wished, for the library. To this pro- 
vision is due one feature probably unique amc ng 
libraries — there are on the main floor six hand- 
some plate-glass mirrors, two pier-glasses in B 
and C, three over-mantel mirrors in B, C, and 
D, and an immense hall mirror and hat-rack 
some 12 feet square moved from its original 
position in A (because of cutting the additional 
archway), into F, which by its reflection from 
windows of D, it helps to lighten. A huge 
sideboard was promptly turned over to the his- 
torical society, in whose rooms it is found very 
useful. One of two handsome bookcases was 
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loaned to this society and the other placed in 
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| enaliats, a tint of palest blue was chosen; in 


C, where behind its glass doors the more costly | C, a darker room with dark wood, a warmer 


reference books are kept from harm. 

For C and D magazine and newspaper racks 
respectively were bought, and chairs, but no 
tables; the chairs in both rooms being arm- 


chairs, in C of beech stained walnut and of a | 
most comfortable design, those in D being oak | 


of the ‘“‘ Windsor” pattern. 8B is the show 
room. Having been originally a white and 
gold drawing-room, the endeavor was made to 


keep it as light in tone and as beautiful as was | 


consistent with its constant use as a reading 
and reference room. The mirrors already al- 
luded to had plain but very rich gilt frames of 
a kind which has never tarnished ; the white 
marble mantel is finely carved, and there is an 
immense crystal chandelier which was carefully 
preserved and replaced ; not to interfere with 
the effect of this chandelier, which, it must be 
admitted, is never used, the electric lights in 
this room were placed close to the ceiling. The 
necessary cases, tables, and (armless) chairs put 
in this room are. of polished oak. 

N and O were shelved by using floor cases 
of the L. B. stack construction, three sections 
running lengthwise of N and six crosswise of 
O, giving shelf-room for about 16,000 vol- 
umes. Room was left for the librarian’s desk 
in the bay of N, while near the square south 
bay of O a polished brass book-lift runs to W 
above. In A the catalog case of 60 trays 
stands under the skylight at x; between this 
and the newel-post is a plain solid black walnut 
bench, and near it stands a tall revolving case 
which is kept filled partly with new books, 
partly with those on some topic of timely inter- 
est. The bench serves asa convenience in look- 
ing over a tray from the catalog, or for ex- 
amination of the books as one turns the revolv- 
ing case. A portion of the counter at y is 
hinged, and through this ‘‘ Pass of Thermopy- 
le” people go to the shelves as they choose. 

None of the walls of the house had ever been 
papered, but because of water-stains it was nec- 
essary to re-surface and in many cases to re- 
place the plaster of both walls and ceilings, so 
much damage had resulted from a neglected 
roof. Instead of hard-finish and fresco, it was 
decided to be best from a sanitary point of 
view to paint the whole surface of plaster 
throughout the house. This was applied also 
in the case of the stucco cornices, ceiling dec- 
orations, center-pieces, etc., in the main rooms 
of the lower floor. In B, which is flooded with 


| 
| 
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tone of cream was used, while hall and book- 
rooms were cream-white. The second floor 
rooms were all given the same cream-white ex- 
cept O, which has a coat of delicate apple-green 
that it may look as springlike as possible when 
used, as we hope soonto have it, forachildren’s 
room. 

The floor covering is the same throughout 
the public rooms —an inlaid linoleum of small 
pattern in three shades of brown, which har- 
monize admirably with the prevailing walnut 
finish. Rubber stair treads were used for the 
main staircase. 

Electric light fixtures, simple but beautiful in 
design, and suited to the uses of the various 
rooms, were provided in all the main rooms, 
while in the lesser used rooms it was found 
possible to fit up for electricity the chandeliers 
(previously for gas only) which were already 
in the house. [wo beautiful bronze newel- post 
lights had their gas burners replaced by incan- 
descent bulbs. 

Among the smaller furnishings, mention 
might be made, for others’ benefit, of the um- 
brella holders fashioned of wood pulp, in shape 
and size very like the popular drain-tile um- 
brella stands, but much lighter in weight and 
of a dark brown color, well suited to this par- 
ticular building. They have the merit of being 
inexpensive, and have been found to serve an- 
other purpose as well, that of waste-baskets 
which will not scatter their contents. 

The architect who prepared the plans and 
gave his oversight to their successful carrying 
out was Mr. Edwin Thayer Barlow, of North 
Adams. The technical furnishings, including 
stack, tables, and chairs, but not the cases in 
the reference-room, were from the Library 
Bureau. All the work was carried out by 
North Adams firms. 

While there is undoubtedly some waste space, 
and more partitions than one might wish, the 
trustees can truthfully say, as they do in their 
last report: ‘* The Houghton Memorial Build- 
ing continues to be a source of pleasure to all who 
visit it, and to the staff of the library as well. 
The arrangement of space has worked well in 
regard to the administration of the library, and 
no change seems needful. And they are ready 
to confirm the opinion of nearly every stranger 
who enters the doors of the Houghton Memo- 
rial Building, that it makes ‘the most homelike 
library building ever known.’ 
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THE VATICAN LIBRARY: SOME NOTES BY A STUDENT. 


By WILLIAM WARNER BisHop, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No other library has the associations, the 
history, or the value of the famous collection of 
the Vatican. Tono other spot do the longings 
of classical and historical scholars, of libra- 
rians, and of paleographers go out as to that 
secluded and long forbidden reading-room in 
the east arm of the palace of the Popes. We 
are accustomed to remember Tischendorf and 


his hasty notes made on cuffs and thumbnails | 


of readings of the chief treasure of that store- 
house of treasures, Codex B of the Old and 
New Testaments. Cardinal Mai and his mys- 
terious ‘‘ codices vaticani,” whereof he alone 
knew the number and the worth, and a host of 
Catholic apologists with the archives at com- 
mand have given an impression of mysterious- 
ness, of buried treasure, which remains long 
after the enlightened liberality of the present 
pontiff has thrown open to the learned world 
the Vatican collections with as free a hand as 
have the guardians of any library of the sort 
in Europe. Nor are the aspirations of the 
scholar lessened by the tales of his brethren ; 
and even the disappointed and disgruntled 
tourists — ‘‘ trippers"’ they call them in Rome — 
spur him on with accounts of the few manu- 
scripts which they have seen under glass in the 
grand halls and galleries through which they 
are shown, under the delusion that they are 
seeing the library.” 

The doors of the plain cupboards under the 
brilliantly frescoed walls shut from the tourist's 
sight the thousands of parchment and paper 
manuscripts which compose the library. The 
Vatican collections are divided into the ar- 
chives, the printed books, and the manuscripts. 
It is with the last of these alone that we have 
to do in this paper, although it should be said 
that the other departments are as freely opened 
to those with proper credentials as that of the 
manuscripts. 

To secure the privilege of the manuscript 
reading-room one has simply to come armed 
with proof that he is a person prepared to make 
use of the valuable documents in a proper way. 
With the introduction of the consul, or with 
other credentials, Americans have no difficulty 
in securing admission. Fortunately for the 
writer he was a member of the American 


| School of Classical Studies in Rome ; which 
| fact insured a hearty welcome, for the Vatican 

authorities have been exceedingly kind in ex- 

tending all possible courtesies to the School. 
| During an almost constant attendance of some 
| months I heard of no one who was refused the 
privileges of the library, and, in fact, I was 
frequently astonished at the extreme liberality 
of the management. 

It is a more difficult task to secure physical 
admission than the written permission. Guards 
in various gaudy and somber uniforms bar the 
way with a polite but firm demand to know 
your business there. The words ‘‘ Biblioteca,” 
or ** Padre Ehrle” generally secure an instant 
salute and a polite direction. To a newcomer 
it is no easy task to make his way up stair- 
cases, across courts, and through galleries to 
the black, nail-studded door which bears a 
card requesting him not to enter but to apply to 
another door in the garden for admission. If 
his Italian has carried him so far, however, he 
probably has courage enough left to believe 
that this sign is for the thousands of tourists 
who throng this gallery several times a week 
on their way to the Appartamenti Borgia, and 
pushes on. Once inside, a polite and deferen- 
tial porter receives his hat and cane. He gen- 
erally keeps on his outer coat, if he is wise, 
for to the northerner these enormous palaces 
of Italy are damp and dangerous. And as he 
has climbed over 160 steps from the Piazza 
San Pietro he is usally so warm that he fears 
the‘chill of an unheated room. 

The vestibule to the reading-room in older 
times was the reading-room itself. Two dark 
wooden counters down the sides, flanked by 
equally dark and tightly closed bookcases or 
lockers, create a gloom which the one window 
would not much relieve were it not for the numer- 
ous portraits of former cardinal librarians which 
| deck the walls of vestibule and reading-room. 
By this window is generally seated a woman 
at work on some manuscript, for women are 
| not admitted to the sacred precincts of the 

reading-room itself. In return, however, for 
this treatment the feminine student gets the 
best light in the place. It will interest Ameri- 


| 


| cans to know that the wife of one of our best- 
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known librarians was the second woman to 
secure the privilege of studying the Vatican 
manuscripts. 

The reading-room, which is entered through 
green baize doors, is a rectangle, nearly twice 
as long as it is broad, high, of course, and 
lighted by two large windows on the north side. 
Between them Father Ehrle, S.J., the justly 
famous guardian of these treasures, has his 
desk. Inthe long cassock and black biretta of 
his order he presides with kindly interest over 
the readers. Apparently he speaks with ease 
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1682," missing since 1682."" Accordingly if 


| one wishes to be certain that he has seen all the 


manuscripts of a certain author in the Vatican, 


| he must search laboriously through the inven- 
tory. Some unlucky chap may generally be 


seen atthis task. A friend of mine spentthree 


weeks and a half looking through the inventory 
) 


| of Latin manuscripts in search of a complete 


all the languages of modern Europe, and his | 
courtesy and good humor seem unfailing. | 


Parallel to the shorter side of the room are four 
long tables, each with 12 chairs and racks 
for manuscripts. Across the end of the room 
opposite the entrance is a raised platform 
with seats upholstered in red. These are 
intended, I suppose, for the officials, for I saw 
using them only priests and two of the so- 
called seriftores of the library. All the furni- 
ture is of plain, dark wood. On the east side 
opposite the windows are ranged the ponder- 
ous tomes of the inventory and catalogs. Near 
the door is a small counter, behind which an 
attendant sits to receive the applications for 
manuscripts and to keep the tallies. He has 
one or two assistants who bring the documents 
to him. 

The library consists, as is well known, of 
about 26,000 manuscripts, divided roughly by 
languages into 19,000 Latin, 4ooo Greek, and 
2000 Oriental. These figures do not include the 
archives nor the library of some 100,000 printed 
volumes kept on a lower story. In this sum- 
total are included, however, the various smaller 
collections as well as those known simply as 
codices vaticani. There is an inventory which 
describes every numbered manuscript, but the 
great catalogs (in manuscript) are exceedingly 
defective. The catalog of Greek manuscripts, 
for example, was made overa century ago, and 
a short use of it soondrove me tothe inventory. 
The smaller collections have been cataloged, 
and these catalogs have been well printed, 
although since the Palatine manuscripts which 
were returned to Heidelberg have been de- 


scribed in the Palatine catalog without separa- | 
tion or discriminating marks in the index, one | 


is occasionally caught asking for one of these 
absentees. It is also delightful, even some- 
what uncanny, to receive back your slip, as | 


| by the reader. 


list of mss. of Pliny'’s Letters, to be rewarded 
with two not previously published. Prof. Wm. 
G. Hale four years ago discovered a new 
manuscript of Catullus in the same way. 

The prospective reader takes his papers to 
Father Ehrle, and is by him required to write 
his name and address in a book, together with 
the particular subject he wishes to investigate. 
He then discovers the number of his manu- 
script and fills out in duplicate an application 
blank, of half of which a reduced copy is here 
printed : 


BIBLIOTECA VATICANA, 


05657 


Il sottoscritto dichiara aver ricevuto dal 
Prefetto della Biblioteca Vaticana (o da 
| chi per esso) 


No, d’ Ord, 
| 


| 

| 

Li 

Il Ricevitore 


[Signature] 


Biblioteca Vaticana. 


11 sottoscritto dichiara aver retirato sopra 
descritto articolo. Li 18 


Per il Prefetto 


[Signature | 


The attendant—who must in some cases 
walk nearly a quarter of a mile in making the 
trip to and fro—brings him his manuscript. 
At the time he leaves, a receipt in duplicate is 
made out at the bottom of the same slip, of which 
one copy is retained by the library and one 
In case he wishes to consult 
the same manuscript the nextday, it is retained 


once did, marked in blue pencil, ‘‘manca del | for him at the desk. Before leaving the room 
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he must obtain a ticket to show to the porter. 
This is given him by the man who receipts for 
the manuscript, and so equal justice is done to 
both librarian I ought to add 
that the attendants are exceedingly courteous, 
prompt, and obliging. In no other library 
anywhere have I met with more hearty, 
prompt — considering the distances —and po- 
lite It seldom takes more than 10 
minutes to secure a manuscript after the slip 
has been made out —and none are so near the 
desk as the remoter books in any ordinary 


and reader. 


service. 


library, while many are at great distances. 
The readers would afford an inviting study 
All nations of Europe seem rep- 

When the German universities have 


to an artist. 
resented. 

their recess between semesters in the spring 
the place is full. One may see half a dozen or 
more black cassocks, the high hat of the Greek 
priest, and a collection of beards and costumes 
such as can be gathered only in Rome. Occa- 
sionally a famous editor or professor is pointed 
out by some German student, and there are 
always at hand the men who do hack work at 
transcribing or collating. Yet one may work 
for days beside a man and know nothing of 
him until later he sees in print the work which 
In midwinter and late 
Many read- 


his neighbor has done. 
spring the room is only half full. 
ers come so frequently that their little peculi- 
arities become well known to the habitués. 
The most entertaining was a little old gentle- 
man who used to go to sleep regularly and 
then wake up when he snored. 

It is exasperating to a librarian to see the 
careless manner in which many of the readers 
handle the manuscripts. They are generally 
bound in full morocco, russia, or pigskin, and 
very solidly bound, too, so that they will stand 
some rough usage. But it is almost incredible 
that ink should be used so carelessly over and 
near the manuscripts. Of course care is taken 
to allow only well-known scholars to use the 
rarest manuscripts, and some are simply not to 
be had, as is only right, because of their fra- 
gility. The amount of noise which a few men 
make in the room is also a source of annoyance 
toa librarian. But even noise is better than 
the signs proclaiming silence displayed in some 
of our own libraries. 

The reading-room is closed on Sundays, of 
course, and on Thursdays also, as well as on 


numerous saints’ days. Between the end of 


June and the middle of October it is not openat 
all. 


The hours are from nine to one in the fall 
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and winter, and from eight to twelve in spring. 
These seem short hours, but when one has put 
in four hours over a crabbed Irish, Saxon, or 
Visigothic handwriting, or worse still, on a 
15th century Greek theological work, he is 
glad of an excuse to stop. And on departing, 
if he is wise, he first goes to the window of the 
long gallery and looks north to see if per- 
chance 
‘* alta stet nive candidum Soracte,” 

as old Horace has it; and if that good luck 
befall him not, he gazes across the city on the 
Sabines with Monte Gennaro towering over all. 
Then he slowly passes down the long gallery, 
where 6000 inscriptions invite him to linger, 
and here he reads a pompous epitaph or two, 
with about as much truth in them probably as 
epitaphs generally possess, or learns how the 
custode of the column of Marcus Aurelius got a 
permit to build him a house with government 
timber, or possibly he meditates on the simple 
words in pace on the memorial slab of some 
humble Christian, until even this longest of 
galleries comes to an end, and the sunshine of 
the Damasine court brings him back to modern 
Rome and a consciousness of lunch-time. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE LABORER. 


Or the 72,000 cardholders recorded in the 
1898 report of the Boston Public Library it is 
stated that the classification by occupation re- 
veals only 702 who have described themselves 
as “laborers.” ‘* This,” saysthelibrarian, ‘is 
somewhat curiously in contrast with the con- 
siderable known use by this class of the read- 
ing-rooms at the central library and branches. 
It represents, however, what I fancy to be a 
common experience in public libraries both 
here and abroad. At Liverpool in 1897, for in- 
stance, in a total of 24,353 cardholders in the 
public library, only 322 were classified as ‘la- 
bourers.’ The adult laborer is rendered shy 
by conscious clumsiness. He overcomes his 
diffidence so far as to frequent the reading- 
rooms of a public library (if inviting and in- 
formal), but he shrinks from the formalities 
and betrayals incident to application for books 
for use at home. He reads many library books 
at home, however, or hears them read; for some- 
times his wife holds a card, and commonly his 
son or daughter does. The books that inter- 
est his children are apt to interest him — for 
though of unequal ages, the child and the 
father of the laboring classes in America are 
by no means necessarily far apart in their ca- 
pacity of appreciation. In planning a chil- 
dren’s department of a public library, one of the 
contingencies to be foreseen is, therefore, that 
any particular book may reach beyond the child 
to the adult.” 
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OPEN SHELVES. 
I. FOR LARGE LIBRARIES, 


E. S. Willcox, at Illinois State Library Association, 
East St. Leuis, Feb. 22 


Ir is only in its eetiliation: to the larger | 


libraries of 50,000, 150,000, 500,000 volume 
that free access to the entire collection and 
under no restriction or supervision after having 
once passed the wicket, is a burning question. 
Perhaps I should rather say, a smoldering or 
smothered question, for at the Atlanta confer- 
ence last June when the question was put, ‘* How 
many are opposed to practically unrestricted ac- 
cess in large libraries ?"’ the vote stood, opposed 
30, and none reported as in favor; and this 
after Mr. Brett, of Cleveland, had said: “1 
am inclined to take the position that no argu- 
ment for open shelves is necessary —that the 
burden of proof rests with those who would 
restrict”; after Mr. Hill, of Newark, had said 
that, ‘‘ excepting art books and expensive books | 
every other book the public should have access 
to”; and after Mr. Thomson, of Philadelphia, 
had concluded a strong appeal for the utmost 
freedom of access by saying, ‘‘ the mere fear 
of the loss of $300 or $400 worth of books a year 
should not be allowed to stand in the way of the 
open-shelf system for one single minute.”. . 

The two chief arguments for the open shelf, 
urged as apparently irrefutable, are : 

The public library is the people's property, 
paid for by the people's money, and they should 
not be kept from their own. 

2. A greatly increased use of the library. 


As to the first, it is based on a palpable | 


fallacy. It is indeed the people's library, but 
the great majority of those who frequent the 
library contribute very little if anything to its 


support. It is of the very essence of the free 


public library idea that we compel the rich, the 
property owners, to submit to taxation for li- 
brary purposes in the interest of the poorer 
classes who could not afford $4 a year fora 
family membership in a subscription library. 
It is the real estate and personal property of a 
city that pays the taxes, and that, I regret to 
say, is in the hands of comparatively few — 
the capitalists, the great corporations, the suc- 
cessful business men, and the wealthy families, 


and they very seldom visit the public library. 
Our library funds are a trust placed in the 
hands of library boards by the property owners 
for two objects —1, the diffusion of general 
intelligence and the furnishing of wholesome 
entertainment to the masses; and 2, and no less 
important, to build up a great library for 
the benefit of succeeding generations to the 
credit of the city. We should, therefore, not 
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give heed alone to the present clamor of those 
who, from their ignorance of books and the 
novelty of the thing, want to rushin and handle 
| every book in the library a hundred times 
over; we should bear in mind, also, the wishes, 
| expressed or implied, of the generous and more 
intelligent taxpayers who have a right to ex- 
| pect a wise and permanent use of their money. 

As to the second argument —a greatly in- 
creased use of the library Mr. Thomson and 
| a number of others would say, this admits of 
+ no question, we have demonstrated it. I am 


not quite so sure. Ha ave they tried the old way 
and to its full possibilities Have they a com- 
plete, up-to-date car: T catalog on the dictionary 
plan, without which no li brary is half a library, 
and a printed catalog, or, at least, a fiction 


| list?) Have they a trained body of intelligent, 
| educated assistants to wait upon and advise 
| with their public? If not, how do they know 


| If I am not mistaken the Free Library of 
| Philadelphia is still young, composed of 15 li- 

braries in different parts of the city lately c a- 
| solidated under one man: agement and made 

free. It would not be surprising if such a con- 
| geries of libraries in so large and inte lligent a 
city as Philadelphia, with so small a foreign 
5 Smee and suddenly thrown wide open to 

everybody, should show great results in circu- 
lation. 
But while a large circulation is what we 
| like to show in our annual reports it should not 
be strained after at the expense of other things 
generally considered necessary to the proper 
administration and preservation of a great col- 
lection of books. 

Order is heaven's first law, and, above all 
things, in a library. Where ‘‘go and help 
yourself” —‘‘catch as catch can” —is the 
rule, where a hundred or more men, women, 
and children are roaming around, taking down 
book after book to see how it looks inside, you 
may possibly find the book you want, but the 
| chances are against you and the assistants are 
as helpless. 

In public libraries about seven-tenths of the 
circulation is fiction, called for principally by 
women, children, and lawyers, the remaining 
| three-tenths consist of books in history, biog- 
| raphy, travel, art, science, and literature. 
| After a reader interested in these more serious 
| subjects has once been admitted to our alcoves 
to see what we have, which is freely permitted, 

he almost invariably finds he can be better 
| served by our c atalogs, our experienced assist- 
| ants, or especially by our reference clerk, and 

he prefers it. If he still needs to make a per- 
| sonal and more prolonged study in a certain 

class of books we give him a chair and a 
| table in the stack-room beside them. This 

leaves our books undisturbed, each in its proper 

place on the shelves, to be got at promptly by 
the attendants. The student class and our club 

women, for instance, who prepare papers on a 

great variety of recondite subjects, making the 

most exacting and, also, most welcome demands 
on our resources, would be absolutely lost and 
helpless if left to their own investigations and 
| told to goand helpthemselves. A single sub- 
| ject may require a search through dozens of 
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volumes and whole sets of periodicals with the 
aid of ‘* Poole’s index" — a task which no one 
but an expert could accomplish. Inthe pursuit 
of such investigations as these which are going 
on all the time, it is a matter of necessity that 
our books be kept in the strictest order, to be 
had ata moment's notice; and it seems to me 
that the advocates of the open shelf forget this, 
the most important function of the library — 


the duty of helping the helpless. Of course, | 


not entirely forgotten in the larger libraries, I 
should add, but more or less hampered and ob- 
structed. 

As to the readers of novels: the majority of 
these know what they want—the latest new 
novel, or some older novel that has stood the 


test of time. These readers can all without | 


exception be more promptly and more satisfac- 
torily served through the printed fiction list 
and bulletins by the assistants at the desk. 

But there is, it cannot be denied, a small 
class of idle women and lazy, misfit, cast-off 
men — without occupation of any kind, who are 
ata loss to know how to fill in the slow remain- 
ing hours of a useless life, and who would find 
the comfortable alcoves of a library where 
they might rummage around all day among a 
lot of books, a perfect paradise for loafers. 
Every library has its regular and all too familiar 
standbys of this holy order of mendicants. 

The question is this: Shall the books on our 
shelves be kept at all hours of the day in such 
convenient and c'assified order as to answer 
promptly to the intelligent demands of the bet- 
ter, the studious class of our patrons, or shall 
they be given over to disorder to gratify the 
aimless curiosity of a crowd, mostly idlers ? 
For whoever comes to the library knowing 
what he wants or nearly what he wants can be 
better served, as he could in a dry-goods store, 
by the trained assistants; if he does not know 
what he wants or wants nothing in particular, 
he should not expect us to turn the library into 
a bargain counter to be fumbled over. 

In these remarks I assume that the library 
has first of all done its whole duty towards the 
public by providing a printed catalog for their 
use or at least a fiction list, but any way and at 
whatever cost, a complete, up-to-date card cat- 
alog accessible to the public, cleanly kept in 
small drawers and not in open trays on tables 
and repulsive with dirt. Not to have done this 
—to turn your public into the stack-room for 
lack of this —is a confession of ignorance or 
laziness on the part of any library that has the 
means to doit. ... 

A second objection to the open shelf is the 
damage to books from so much handling by an 
irresponsible public. This, too, is denied like 
the others, or made light of, but on what 
grounds I cannot understand. Every time a 
book is handled it is soiled and hurt, and starts 
again on its downward road tothe bindery or 
the paper mill. 

Now as to the theft of books from the open 
shelf; this is acknowledged. In Newark it is 
from 30 to 40 volumes a year, and many plates 
cut out, all from the better class of books, for 
they had not yet thrown fiction open to the pub- 
lic. In Minneapolis, 300 volumes a year, in 
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Cleveland, $300 worth a year, in Buffalo, 700 
volumes in 17 months, in Denver, 955 ina year, 
and in St. Louis 1062 in two years; but losses 
like these that would make some of us blush 
to report, are spoken of as hardly worth consid- 
ering, mere trifles. Does it not sound like the 
voice of our genial friend, Harold Skimpole ? 

** Are you arrested for much, Sir,” I inquired 
of Mr. Skimpole. 

‘*My dear Miss Summerson,” said he, shak- 
ing his head pleasantly, ‘‘ I don’t know. Some 
pounds, odd shillings and half pence, I think 
were mentioned.” 

It’s twenty-four pound sixteen and seven- 
pence ha’ penny,” observed the stranger, that's 
wot it is!” 

** And it sounds — somehow it sounds,” said 
Mr. Skimpole, ‘like a small sum 

There are few things in the world that tempt 
honest folks more than a book, especially if it 
be a library book—umbrellas always ex- 
cepted. ‘It belongs to the people, paid for 
with their money; I am one of the people, it is, 
therefore, partly mine, anyhow, and there are 
so many books here it will not be missed; is 
anybody looking?” ‘Tis opportunity that 
makes the thief. 

Now let me appeal to my friends of the open 
shelf; and I will say nothing about the value of 
the books stolen even in your short experience 
with this experiment, nor of the costly plates 
secretly abstracted from large art works on your 
shelves —to the despoiling ofthem. The value 
of these we partly may compute —but what 
shall we say of another and far more serious 
matter, the encouraging of theft? In your an- 
nual reports and in the daily press you an- 
nounce that only 300, 500, 900 books were 
stolen from the public library last year, and 
add: ‘‘ But this was a small matter, hardly 
equal to the salary of one assistant, practically 
of no consequence.” Perhaps not if we only 
take into account the theft, but what about the 
thieving? Shall we condone that so lightly ? 

You say to the public, these are your books, 
you paid for them, of course you will take good 
care of your own property, we confide in you. 
They are pleased and flattered with the infor- 
mation, but with a little casuistry conclude if 
the books really are theirs no great harm is 
done if they quietly help themselves to their 
own now and then, provided it leads to no dis- 
agreeable remarks. 

You tell them, we know you to be honest - 
we have said it in print — but you will please 
leave your capes, cloaks, and especially your 
bags inthe cloak-room before entering, where 
they will present you with a handsome brass 
check for them, it will assist you in resisting 
temptations that may beset you inside if you 
leave them there; and, as a further assistance, 
our entire library force have kindly consented 
to keep their eyes on you as they may be able; 
and to make assurance doubly sure, a noble- 
hearted detective man, with big brass buttons, 
will see you safely through the turnstile as you 
pass out. In short, notwithstanding all your 
soft blandishments, you act on the conviction 
that a large per cent. of the public will bear a 
good deal of watching, you make every visito; 
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a suspect by your evident and extraordinary 
precautions, and then you turn a crowd loose 
among a hundred thousand books and challenge 


them to steal a book if they dare. In my | 


opinion your challenge will be accepted to your 
entire satisfaction, and more and more fre- 
quently every year.... 

These then are some of my objections to the 
open-shelf system: 

The books are liable to constant disorder; 

They are damaged wantonly by excessive 
handling and fingering; 

They are mutilated and stolen to a shocking 
extent, and the theft must necessarily be con- 
nived at in order to justify the system. 

How much better is a library served by edu- 
cated, intelligent assistants, themselves sole 
and responsible guardians of its accumulated 
treasures, all growing daily more familiar with 
the contents of the books, and the older, more 
experienced ones, when help is needed by the 
younger ones, able to answer or find an answer 
to all inquiries—a library well equipped with 
catalogs and a public instructed how to use 
them! It is such a library as this that is of the 
greatest good to the greatest number; it makes 
itself felt as a great educational force in a city. 


Il. IN THE Y. W. C. A. LIBRARY OF NEW YORK. 
Wiss H. F. Husted at N. Y. Library Club, Fed. 8. 
THE open-shelf system of the Library of the 

Young Women’s Christian Association is as old 

as the library itself. This system was begun 

by its founders 36 years ago, partly from con- 
venience and partly from an effort to make the 
library attractive. As there was no regular at- 
tendant, and as all the books were to be found 
upon a few shelves, it seemed much simpler to 
invite each reader to help herself than to go 
through the formality of using a catalog and 
call slips. Once established, it soon became 
apparent that the open-shelf system had come 


to stay, and now, with 27,000 volumes in the | 


library, it is clearly as great an advantage to 


the readers as in the days when there were | 


only too. All who browse among the shelves 


—the scholarly and those simply in search of | 


entertainment — testify alike to the help and 
pleasure it affords. 

A person who comes regularly for study 
knows so well in what alcove her special sub- 
ject is to be found that she can leave her work 
for half a minute and return with the exact 
volume she needs without the expenditure of 
time and temper in hunting through a catalog 
and waiting for a leisurely boy to bring her the 


book which, after all, is probably not what she | 


thought it would be. Teachers find that if in- 
stead of making a list of books, they simply 
ask us to direct their pupils to the particular 
shelves where they will find material on the 
subject they are studying, the result is a much 
greater variety in the information they gather. 

We are sometimes asked how free access to 
the shelves affects the character of the books 
drawn and whether our readors, being able to 
choose for themselves, take better or poorer 
books in consequence. We can only answer 
that the class of books chosen is remarkably 
good. It has always been the aim of those 
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who direct the library to have the standard 
| high, and like other departments of the asso- 
| ciation, to assist women in their efforts to 
suppoit themselves; so, while a reasonable 
number of copies of popular works are bought, 
if a choice must be made between one of these 
| and the latest books for trained nurses, sten- 
ographers, or kindergartners, the preference is 
always given to the more helpful volume. 

On this account we think it well to make the 
standard authors alluring. A new set of Scott 
with bright red covers and good illustrations has 
attracted many who would never have looked 
inside the old soiled and dingy copies. 

The question in regard to the character of 
the books taken is perhaps further answered 
by saying that during 1899 the proportion of 
fiction issued was 533%. Of the remaining 46! % 
about one-third were books of a purely | terary 
character, those classified as 800's. Next to 
these the greatest demand was for books on 
education, due to the large number of teachers 
there are among us. Many books on art and 
music were taken, and also biography, but 
travel and science to a much less extent. We 
could use an almost unlimited number of cook- 
books and books on nursing —a peculiarity, 
no doubt, of a women’s library. 

Special care seems necessary that only desira- 
ble books should be found on the shelves when 
allare open. Duplicate copies and others that 
have outlived their usefulness hide those the 
readers need and are in search of, and conse- 
quently we have during the past two or three 
years adopted the policy of weeding out the use- 
less books in order that the real working ma- 
terial may be more conspicuous. It takes con- 
siderable courage when conscious that two or 
three thousand volumes have been added dur- 

ing a year to have the actual increase only 
| half as great, but we know that the library 
| really gains by subtraction as well as addition. 
| 


And now having spokea of the advantages of 
open shelves, it is perhaps only fair to ac- 
knowledge that we too can see some objections. 
A few of our readers have the trying habit of 
providing for future needs by tucking a book 
| which they find useful in some obscure place in 
| order that it may be conveniently at hand the 

next time they visit the library. Others some- 
| times take books away without the formality of 

having them charged. The percentage of books 
| actually lost is a difficult item to give when the 
shelves are open. Three of our books were 
taken for an eight years’ loan and were finally 
left in the restaurant of the association tied up 
in a neat package and with an anonymous note 
| addressed to the librarian, asking that the 
| books might be placed again on the shelves 
| where they belonged. 

Some years ago we had expert opinion from 
one of the leading librarians of the city that as 
the library grew it would probably be found im- 
practicable to continue this system which seemed 
ideal for it while small. After 30 years’ experi- 
ence with this ‘“‘ impracticable’ system we have 
no desire to change, and are confident that such 
an idea would be met by protest from our readers 
who speak of this as one of the most attractive 
features of our library. 
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A. L. A. EXHIBIT AT PARIS EXPOSITION 
OF 1g00. 


At the Atlanta meeting, May, 1899, the New | 
York State Library was selected to prepare for 
the Paris Exposition an exhibit showing the 
progress and condition of American libraries. 
The association appointed at the same time an 
advisory committee, consisting of William T. 
Peoples, Adelaide R. Hasse, and Clement W. 
Andrews. The director's assistant of the New 
York State Library was put in charge of the 
work, aided by Bertha E. Hyatt, New York 
State library school, 1899, and Mabel C. Dob- 
bin, 

The space allotted to the exhibit on the main 


floor of the Education and Liberal Arts building, 


next tothe publishers’ exhibit, is only 7 x 10 feet. | 


This includes six units of installation, each cor- | 


responding very nearly in width and height to a | 


tier of standard shelving. It was hoped that 
the makers of approved systems of library 
shelving would fit up this space as part of their 
exhibit, but this being impracticable. the regu- 
lar form of installation was used; #.¢., deep 
shelves below the usual ledge, a row of books 
or a showcase above, and over that a case 
holding 33 wing frames. Still above this is an 
exhibition space of 2} feet. 

The limited space required the exhibit to be 
much condensed. While the great Chicago ex- 
hibit could include all material of whatever 
value, the Paris exhibit must limit itself to 
carefully selected types, the collection as a 
whole to represent the best thought of the 
American library profession. With this end in 
view, using the New York State Library's large 
collection of bibliography and library economy 
as a basis, alist of desirable material was made, 
aiming to illustrate at their best all types of li- 
braries, every phase of library work, and all 
sections of the country. This list was submit- 
ted to different librarians for criticism and sug- 
gestion, but was necessarily modified, as it was 
found impossible to obtain some of the mate- 
rial. The response from the libraries has been 
prompt and generous. In the New York State 
Library more than 50 members of the school 
and staff have shared in the work, and all feel 
as Mr. Dewey has well said, ‘‘ If we could ad- 
equately represent at Paris this spirit of hearty 
co-operation among American librarians it 
would be the best exhibit the A. L. A. could 
make.” 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie generously bears the 
expense of sending representative librarians to 
be present and explain the exhibit in Paris, and 
Miss Mary W. Plummer, director of libraries, 
Pratt Institute, and Mr. Joseph L. Harrison, 
librarian of the Providence Atheneum, have 
consented to give their time for this purpose. 
While the A. L. A. collection will be provided 
with an elaborate dictionary catalog on cards, 
and probably also with a printed classified and 
annotated finding list, the importance of having 
an experienced and enthusiastic librarian to in- 
fuse life into the whole and represent what is 
best in the profession cannot be overesti- 


mated. 


The material exhibited, which is to be per- 
manenotly preserved at Albany as a part of the 
library museum, is divided into five main parts : 
(1) monographs, (2) pictures, (3) charts, etc., 


| (4) books, (5) appliances. 


1. Monographs. Exhaustive statistics for the 
much-needed Handbook of American libra- 
ries" are being collected by the A. L. A. com- 
mittee, Frederick J]. Teggart, Thomas L. Mont- 
gomery, and Clement W. Andrews. Though 
the task is difficult it is hoped the work may be 
completed for use in Paris. 

The New York State Library also has in 
press the illustrated monograph on ‘ Public 
libraries and popular education,” by Prof. Her- 
bert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University. 
This monograph is written in a popular style 
from an educator’s point of view. It includes a 
useful bibliography on the subjects of the va- 
rious chapters, compiled by Frederick W. Ash- 
ley, New York State Library School, 1900. 

2. Pictures. To the ordinary sightseer this 


| collection of almost 700 pictures and plans will 


prove most attractive. In the space above the 
cases is a frieze of nine fine library exteriors 
Library of Congress, Boston and Chicago Pub- 
lic Libraries, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh; Buf- 
falo Library, Richardson's beautiful building 
for the Ames Free Library at North Easton, 
Mass., Yale, Princeton, and a colored photo- 
graph of the Millicent Library, Fairhaven, 
Mass. These beautiful photographs, mainly 
platinum prints, framed in black or brown to 
suit the tint of the pictures, and labelled uni- 
formly, are very effective. 

The main collection of over 600 photographs 
and about 50 plans is exhibited on sheets 
22 x 23 inches in six wing-frame cases and in 
three portfolios. To make the collection as 
useful as possible, though adding greatly to 
the labor of preparing it, statistics giving the 
population of the city, and date of founding, 
source of income and volumes in the library, 
also date of erection of building, are lettered 
on each wing frame; ¢.g. 


Boston, Mass. Population 550,000 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Founded 1852, tax supported 
Volumes 1899 716,050 

The photographs are arranged according to 
the Decimal classification, the general contents 
of the six cases being as follows : 

(1) Case 1 includes A. L. A. groups taken at 
Philadelphia, 1897, and at Atlanta, 1899; li- 
brary schools showing lecture and study rooms 
and class groups; an interesting series of the 
travelling library stations of Wisconsin and the 
travelling wall and hand pictures of the New 
York State Library, These are followed by 
photographs of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society Library, the first meeting place of the 
A. L. A., aad by other historical society, Athe- 
neum, government and state libraries, ending 
with the fine plans of the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society Library. The Library of Con- 
gress sent Copley prints covering six wing 
frames, and reference is made from them to the 
main exhibit of that library, installed with 
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other Washington institutions in the Education 
section on the section on the second floor of 
the Education and Liberal Arts building. Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, and the New York state home 
education department have also their main ex- 
hibits in the Education and Social Economy 
sections. 

(2) Cases 2-4 contain public libraries ar- 
ranged according to volumes, that those of the 


same size may be more easily studied. Libra- | 


ries of over 200,000 volumes occupy case 2, in- 
cluding the 19 wing frames of beautiful Copley 
prints of the Boston Public Library, shown by 
courtesy of the publishers, Curtis & Cameron. 


These are followed by the elevations and plan | 


of the New York Public Library with fine views 
of the Lenox, and 10 wing frames devoted to 
the very interesting pictures of the Chicago 
Public Library. 

(3) Case 3, assigned to libraries ranging from 
about 200,000 to 30,000 volumes, begins with the 
well-filled reading-rooms of the Philadephia 
Free Library and ends with its Pennsylvania 
neighbor, the Osterhout, including on the way 
the public libraries of Cleveland, Worcester, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Springfield, Jersey 
City, Newton, Brookline, Omaha, Los Angeles, 
East Saginaw, Mich., Toledo and Salem, Mass., 
also the Aguilar, Pratt Institute, and John 
Crerar —a wide geographic range. 

(4) One of the most inviting cases is no. 4, 
with its views of the smaller libraries of the 
country, the smallest exhibited being the Bill 
Memorial at Groton, Ct., having only 3526 
volumes. 

This group of libraries is followed by the 38 
photographs illustrating 23 children’s depart- 
ments. These interesting rooms crowded with 
children show most effectively how much is be- 
ing done for them in America, and the wonder- 
ful possibilities of the future. 

(5) College and university libraries arranged 
according to size fill case 5. Besides Columbia, 
Cornell, and the Universities of Vermont and 
Illinois, which sent especially large collections, 
the case includes among others Harvard, 
Princeton, Michigan, Brown, Leland Stanford, 
Vassar, and Bryn Mawr. 

(6) Toshow what has been done for American 
libraries by individual givers, and in the hope 
that the magnificent and unparalleled example of 
Andrew Carnegie may stimulate men in other 
countries to emulate his generosity, the exhibit 
shows as fully as possible the results of his li- 
brary gifts. All the Carnegie libraries have 
been asked to send material illustrating their 
work. Aspart of this exhibit, the first section 
of case 6 is to be devoted toa chronologic list 
of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts, followed by photo- 
graphs and plans of the Carnegie libraries, as 
far as it is possible to obtain them. 

3. Charts, etc. The outlining of the 11 charts 
included in case 6 and the compilacion of the 


statistics involved has been in charge of Judson | 
T. Jennings, sub-librarian in the New York | General's office, New York Public and Columbia 
State Library. The technical work of making | University, the two latter sending the ‘‘ Astor 
the charts and lettering the photograph collec- | catalogue” and “ Catalogue of the Avery collec- 
tion has been done under direction of Dr. E. D. | tion,’ compiled by Mr. Charles A. Nelson. By 


Jones, of the University of Wisconsin, who has 
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charge of the chart work for the Department 
of Education and Social Economy. Several of 
these effective charts will appear in Dr. Adams's 
monograph on ‘ Public libraries and popular 
education”’ and in the New York State Library 
report for 1899. The complete list follows 

Comparative statistics by states for libraries 
containing over 1000 volumes, 1896. 

Volumes in states, 1896. (Map.) 

Total volumes in each state, 1875, 1885, 1896. 

Growth of largest five American libraries, 
18s0-90. 

Sizes and types of libraries containing over 
50,000 volumes, 1896. (Map.) 

Libraries containing over 10,000 volumes, 1893. 
(Map.) 

23 libraries circulating over 200,000 volumes 
annually. 

Volumes in state libraries, 1875, 1885, 1896. 

Massachusetts free libraries with population, 
volumes, and circulation for each of its 353 
towns. (Map.) 

Growth of libraries, 1875, 1885, 1896; North At- 
lantic, South Atlantic, Gulf states. 

Growth of libraries, 1875, 1885, 1896; Lake 
states, Mountain states, Pacific states. 
Preceding the charts are the five attractive 

picture bulletins for loan and children’s rooms, 

exhibited by the library schools and the Aguilar 

Library, and the alluring picture catalog sent 

with the home library of the Carnegie Library, 

Pittsburg, described by Mrs. Fairchild in 

Public Libraries, Feb., 1900, 5 : 63. 

4-5. Books and appliances. Limited space 
makes the collection of appliances, etc., of 
necessity very small; it will therefore be de- 
scribed with the books illustrating the same 
subjects. 

It is impossible in the limits of this paper to 
do justice to the noteworthy collection of 400 
carefully selected and beautifully bound vol- 
umes which make up the fourth division of the 
exhibit. The volumes represent much and care- 
ful work in many lines by American librarians, 
and forma collection of which the profession 
may well be proud. 

The division of the exhibit has also involved 
most labor at the New York State Library, for 
not only is every volume provided with a label 
giving statistics corresponding to those on the 
wing frame sheets and a descriptive note, but 
much of the material was sent in unbound to be 
gathered togetherinto volumes illustrating some 
phase of library work. All this material had to 
be arranged, supplied with necessary title-pages, 
tables of contents, etc., and bound. 

The collection includes full exhibits of the 
printed matter issued by the A. L. A. Publish- 
ing Section, Library Bureau, and PudAlishers’ 
Weekly Office. It hasalso been much enriched 
by reports and printed matter from many libra- 
ries, among which are the valuable catalogs 
and bulletins of Harvard University, Boston 
Public, Boston Athenwum, U. S. Surgeon- 


courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., ‘‘ Poole’s 
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index " represents the best single piece of work 
yet accomplished by A. L. A. co-operation. 
Some of the most interesting volumes noted 


are the beautifully bound “ British Museum | 


catalogue of printed books: Accessions" ar- 
ranged in one alphabet and printed at the New- 
berry Library by the blue-print process devised 
by Alexander J. Rudolph, a specimen volume of 
the elaborate Newberry Library ‘‘ Genealogical 
index” in a Rudolph indexer book, and Mr. 
Rudolph's ingenious pamphlet binder containing 
the Newberry Library reports. 

Other useful exhibits in the bibliographic 
section are the bound volume of union lists of 
periodicals based on and prefaced by Axsel G, 
S. Josephson’s ‘‘ Bibliography of union lists of 
periodicals,” the selection of fiction catalogs 
showing different styles of printing, paper, 
form of entry, etc., and adapted to the needs of 
different classes of-readers. Specimen library 
bulletins, catalogs of French and German 
books, and the best classified author and dic- 
tionary printed catalogs are also shown. The 
catalog of the Cary library at Lexington, Mass., 
and that of the FreePublic Library at Bayonne, 
N. J., were added at Mr. Cutter’s suggestion 
as good dictionary catalogs of small libraries. 
The notes accompanying classed catalogs or 
bulletins specify by what system the books are 
classified. One pamphlet volume contains the 
classified catalogs of music circulated by 10 
libraries. 

In library economy the collection of com- 
pends shows the progress made since 1893 in 
collecting material for a library manual. The 
** World's Fair papers,” ‘*‘ Denver Public Library 
handbook,” William I. Fletcher’s ‘‘ Public li- 
braries in America,” Miss Plummer's ‘* Hints 
to small libraries,” and John C. Dana's ‘* Li- 
brary primer” have all been issued since that 
date. 

General library periodicals are represented 
by the last volume of the LIBRARY JOURNAL and 
the ‘* General index to v. 1-22,” also by complete 
sets of Public Libraries, Library Notes, Pratt In- 
stitute Monthly : Library number, and St. Louis 
Public Library Magazine. 

The various library associations make another 
striking collection. Owing to generous contri- 
butions from the files of the A. L. A. Publish- 
ing Section, the Library Bureau, Mr. Bowker 
and Mr. Dewey, a complete set of the A. L. A. 
papers and proceedings was obtained, bound 
by the state library, and will be available for 
future exhibits. The circulars and other printed 
matter issued by the various library associa- 
tions, which the library school has long been 
collecting, have now been bound. Two inter- 
esting volumes of announcements, circulars, 
programs and memorabilia trace the history of 
the A. L. A. from the first call for a library con- 
ference in 1876 through the Atlanta meeting of 
1899, and include even menus and badges. Two 
similar volumes are devoted to the 26 state li- 
brary associations, arranged in chronologic 
order, 1890-98, the years 1890 leading with the 
formation of five associations, and 1891 of six. 
Another volume contains a similar arrange- 
ment of the local associations, beginning with 


the New York Library Club in 1885, and ending 
with the Bibliographical Society of Chicago in 
1899. The Pennsylvania Library Club added to 
the interest of the exhibit by sending a copy of 
its ‘‘ Occasional papers,” beautifully bound, 
through the kindness of Mr. Thomson. 

The collection of portraits of officers of the 
A. L. A., with their present and past positions, 
and offices and lists of their contributions to 
library literature, has been brought to date and 
forms a delightful group of those who have 
been most prominent in the work of the asso- 
ciation. It is much regretted that time is too 
limited to allow a similar collection for state 
and local associations. 

The exhibits of the different library schools 
are arranged chronologically by dates of found- 
ing, the statistics on the descriptive labels in- 
cluding the total number of students enrolled 
since the beginning and the present number of 
the faculty. New York Staie Library School 
sends, among other things, four volumes of its 
circulars, programs, etc., including one volume 
relating te the summer school, a complete set 
of its examination papers, 1889-99, a selection 
of its printed theses and complete sets of its 
reports, bulletins, and printed bibliographies 
by students. Pratt Institute Library School 
exhibits an attractive volume of its circulars, 
examination papers, and schedule of class work, 
1899 — 1900, also class portraits preserved in an 
ingenious device of bound envelopes. Five beau- 
tifully bound volumes of outlines of courses, 
blanks and forms, circulars, schedule of class 
work, 1898-99, and specimen examination pa- 
pers, represent the Drexel Institute Library 
School. A fine piece of work is the large and 
carefully prepared volume of printed and type- 
written papers showing the scope of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois State Library School since its 
beginning at Armour Institute in 1893. Each 
school is also represented in the wing-frame 
collection by very attractive photographs and a 
picture bulletin. 

A special effort was made to obtain a full 
exhibit of the important work of the library 
commissions, and the resulting collection of re- 
ports and volumes of mounted circulars, etc., 
richly deserves careful study. The fully illus- 
trated Massachusetts report of 1899 in particu- 
lar cannot fail to prove an impressive exponent 
of the public library idea. 

The library as an educator and its relations 
to schools is represented by two pamphlet vol- 
umes made up of the most helpful obtainable 
papers onthosesubjects. Though the collection 
could not be replaced, New York State Library 
sends the volumes of statistics and blanks pre- 
pared for the Chicago exhibit, as they illustrate 
so admirably the methods in use in American 
libraries, and cover in condensed form all the 
main departments of library administration. 
Supplementing these in a measure are the 
complete collections of blanks and forms ex- 
hibited by the Boston and St. Louis public 
libraries, Springfield City Library, John Crerar 
Library, and New York State Library. 

Two kinds of serial lists are shown, 7.¢., the 
fine sample of the John Crerar Library record 
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of continuations in a Schinenberger binder 
containing printed serial sheets devised by the 
Crerar Library and adopted, among others, by 
the University of Illinois and New York State 
Libraries, also the list on cards used in the 
Osterhout Library, Wilkesbarre, and described 


in the LIBRARY JOURNAL, Sept., 1889, 14: 377-78. 
In the cataloging section the exhibit of printed 
cards attracts the most attention. This in- 


1 


cludes the noteworthy specimen of the John 
Crerar Library catalog with its subject and 
author lists and admirable subject index, also 
the sets of 50 or 100 cards from Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston Public and U. S. Department 
of Agriculture libraries, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, the card index of genera, species 
and varieties of plants published by Josephine 
A. Clark, Washington, and the bibliography of 
American botany issued by the Cambridge 
Botanical Supply Company, as well as the com- 
plete collection from the A. L. A. Publishing 
Section, carefully arranged and furnished with 
descriptive guides by the assistant secretary, 


Nina E. Browne. A volume of circulars with | 


prices accompanies this collection. 
Loan systems are illustrated by complete 
working models of the Browne charging system 
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| several extremely interesting volumes of illus- 


as used at Medford, Mass., and the three sys- | 
| vince us that the public library service of both 


tems which received the award at Chicago, 
1893-—the Newark, Boston Athenwum, and 
Schwartz. The material used in the course on 
loan department work inthe New York State 
Library School is shown bya volume containing 
full descriptions of 11 typical loan systems, with 
mounted blanks illustrating each. 

Samples of 20 styles of temporary binders 
have been selected from the large number in 
the New York State Library School museum. 
As space would not admit of a separate collec- 
tion of library binding, reference is made froin 
the catalog to notable specimens in different 
parts of the exhibit, among which are the 
beautiful volumes sent by Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago Public, Detroit Public, 
Drexel Institute, Howard, the John Crerar Li- 
brary, Massachusetts Library Commission, New- 
berry Library, Pennsylvania Library Club, Pratt 
Institute, and St. Louis Public Library. 

Under 027.6, libraries for special classes, 
are full and valuable collections relating 
to work for the blind, children’s depart- 
ments, and travelling libraries, circulars having 
been sent out to gather all available material 
on these subjects. The exhibit of work for the 
blind includes publishers’ lists of books printed 
in the four best-known types, catalogs of books 
for the blind in several of the large American 
libraries, and blanks and forms used in the 
department for the blind in the New York State 


trative material, including reading lists gathered 
from the children’s departments throughout the 

country. 


Similar collections illustrate the work of 
travelling libraries, together with New York 
and Michigan travelling library finding Ists, 
and the map of the Ohio State Library Commis- 
sion showing graphically the distribution of 


travelling libraries in that st: 
Ihe crowning features of i 
perhaps of the entire exhibit, are, however, the 
George D. Macbeth home library, with its 
beautiful editions of children’s books sent by 
the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, and close be- 
side it the travel-stained case and well-worn 
books of the Stout travelling library no. 26, 
both making clearer than many words the full 
meaning of the new spirit of American libra- 
rianship. FLORENCE WoopwortTa. 


section, and 


THE PUBLIC vs. LIBRARIANS. 


From the Library u 1 


SoME recent utterances on the craft of libra- 
rian, which have been published in this country 
| England] and in the United States, almost con- 


the new and the old world was established pri- 
marly for the assistant, next for the committee- 
man who likes to bulk largely in the pubil 


| eye, in a less degree for the librarian, and only 


incidentally for the rate-paying citizen. This 
reflection has been forced upon us lately, after 
a careful examination of some thousands of 
newspaper cuttings and various files of Brit- 
ish, American, and foreign library journals. 
Throughout the whole of this mass of matter 
there is little to be remarked but the strenuous 
call of the assistant, the committee-man, and 
librarian for more recognition. Beyond an oc- 
casional timid letter to the editor regarding de- 
fective lighting, draughts, or the late delivery 
of a favorite journal, the voice of the public is 
never heard. The library assistant is making 
most noise at present, both here and in Amer- 
ica. In England 4e is suffering from an invis- 
ible competition, a hard-hearted library asso- 
ciation, small pay, and long hours. In Amer- 


| ica she seems to be suffering chiefly from long 


hours and nervous prostration, induced by in- 


| tense enthusiasm forthe duty of keeping the 
| boys in order. Ata meeting of librarians in 


Ohio recently, great attention was devoted to 
the question of assistants’ hours of duty, and 


| the feeling was generally expressed that the 


Library, also specimen volumes printed in New | 
| tremendous sacrifice of time in the public ser- 


York point, American Braille, Boston line 
letter and Moon, with descriptive labels in- 
dicating in which libraries the type is specially 
used. 

Besides the photographs of children’s depart- 
ments and the picture catalog and bulletins for 
children's use, to which reference has already 
been made, are special collections from Med- 
ford and the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, and 


poor dear creatures should not work more than 
stx hours a day, and never, under any circum- 
stances, more than three ata stretch. For this 


vice, salaries ranging from {£100 to £300 per 
annum are expected ; and of course, if the silly 
citizens require the libraries to be opened for 
more than six hours a day, then they must pay 
for a special duplicate relief staff. So, in 
England, we are eternally being deafened by 
the clamor for shorter hours, to enable assist- 
ants to cultivate something ; and one of the 
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most absurd outcomes of this outcry is the 
practice of closing public libraries for a whole 
ora half day weekly, to the inconvenience of 
hundreds of citizens. Of course, we quite rec- 
ognize that it would never do to let the assist- 
ants suffer, and equally it would be diminishing 
the chances of pecuniary promotion to engage 
additional staff, so that the proper course is to 
make the paying citizenthe scapegoat. We are 
not sure that the library assistants of England 
and America are sufficiently recognized, or that 
their manifold virtues, as slaves to an ungrate- 
ful public, receive a just or liberal reward. 
Why six hours a day? Why not six hours a 
week, and £200 a year, with payment of sub- 
scriptions to bicycle, swimming, golf, tennis, 
and billiard clubs, and, say, two months’ vaca- 
tion? We mightalso insure his or her precious 
life, and grant adequate pensions from the age 
of 25o0r 30. Ina future number we shall have 
something to say om the comparatively unim- 
portant subject of the cult of the PUBLIC, 
which for some time past has been forgotten 
in the general anxiety to advance professional 
interests. 


EXPOSITION ILLUSTRATING LIBRARY 
HYGIENE. 


THE municipal authorities at Naples, Italy, 
are preparing for an extensive hygienic expo- 
sition —or, as it is entitled, ‘* Esposizione 
d’igiene industriale, commerciale, agricola ” — 
to be held in Naples from April to September, 
1900, under the direction of the Neapolitan 
Committee for the Suppression of Tuberculosis 
(Comitato Napoletano contro la Tuberculos!) 
and the local society ‘* Pro Napoli.” 

It is planned to include in the division de- 
voted to institutions and scientific societies a 
department illustrative of library hygiene, ar- 
ranged to include public libraries, circulating 
libraries, and hygiene of the book. 

The first class will illustrate hygienic prin- 
ciples and appliances in 1, construction, 2, 
equipment, and 3, administration, Under Con- 
struction will be displayed designs or relief 
plans of library buildings in general, plans and 
photographs of libraries constructed on hygi- 
enic principles, and monographs; the Equipment 
section will contain tables, desks, chairs, book- 
ladders, and other furniture, representations of 
systems of heating and ventilating, of methods 
of lighting with special reference to care of 
eyesight, and of materials for flooring that 
may be easily cleaned and disinfected; while 
under Administration will be shown appliances 
for cleansing, purifying and disinfection, inks 
not injurious to health, interior arrangements 
for the hygienic benefit of readers, and simple 
methods of disinfection not injurious to books 
or manuscripts. 

The second class, representing circulating 
libraries, will be devoted to the illustration of 
plans for administration ‘‘ according to the pre- 
cepts of hygiene,” and suggestions for legisla- 
tion in this direction. 

Inclass three ‘‘ the hygiene of the book ” will 


be considered, 1,as regards paper, with illustra- 
tions of paper making and coloration, and mono- 
graphs and suggestions for special laws safe- 
guarding the health of paper workers ; 2, in 
relation to printing and allied aris, including 
proper size of type, desirable tints for paper, 
and the use of black or colored ink in printing 
—all with reference to the preservation and 
care of eyesight; and 3, in regard to binding, 
covering the various binding materials, plans 
of and designs for bindings readily disinfected 
by dry or moist processes, and suggestions re- 
garding the sterilization of binding materials. 

The officers of the committee on organiza- 
tion are Prof. Arnaldo Piutti, president, and D. 
G. Schneer, secretary. Full particulars, regu- 
lations, and application blanks may be ob- 
tained by addressing Professor Piutti, Via 
Chiatamone 6, Naples, or A. Fiordelisi, Bibli- 
oteca Nazionale, Naples. 


READING LIST ON CANADA AND 
MONTREAL.* 


Tuis list has been prepared in the thought 
that library people who are planning to attend 
the Montreal conference of the American Li- 
brary Association in June may care to acquaint 
themselves in advance with some of the litera- 
ture dealing with Canadian history and life, 
which is rich in picturesque interest. The aim 
has been to include only works that are easily 
accessible, and it has not seemed advisable 
to list elaborate publications, such as Kings- 
ford’s history of Canada, or the important 
series of the ‘‘ Jesuit relations.” 


HISTORY. 


Bourinot, J. G. Constitutional history of 
Canada. Montreal, Dawson, 1888. 

Story of Canada. il. maps. N. Y., Put- 
nam, 1896. (Story of the nations.) 

Bradley, A. G. Wolfe. Lond., Macmillan, 
1890. (Eng. men of action.) 

Dawson, Sir J.W. Historical sketch of McGill 
University. (See Hopkins, J. Castell, ed. 
Canada: an encyclopedia of the country. 
5 v. il. Toronto, Linscott. [c. 1898-99.] 
Vv. 4, 179-190.) 

Machar, A. M., end Marquis, T. G. Stories of 
New France. Bost., Lothrop Pub. Co., 1890. 

Parkman, Francis. Count Frontenac and New 
France under Louis xiv. _ Bost., Little, 1893. 
Sequel to “* The old régime.” 

— Historic handbook of the northern tour: 
Lakes George and Champlain, Niagara, Mon- 
treal, Québec. Bost., Little, 1885. 

—— Jesuits in North America. Bost., Little, 
1893. 

—— Old régime ‘n Canada. Bost., Little, 1893. 

— Pioneers of France inthe new world. pt. 1. 
Bost., Little, 1893. 

“If people only knew how far superior in real interest 
as well as in intellectual influence Parkman's narratives 


* Prepared with the aid of Katharine Dame and Mary 
Frances Isom, Pratt Institute Library School, class of 
1900. 
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are to the sensational novel, they would lay the sensa- 

tional novel aside."’ — Goldwin Smith. 

Pope, Joseph. Memoirs of Sir John MacDon- 
ald. 2v. Ottawa, Durie & Son, 1894. 

Roberts, C.G. D. History of Canada. Bost., 
Lamson, 1897. 


GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Appleton, (fué.) Canadian guide-book; with 
fish and game laws, and lessees of trout and 
salmon rivers. maps,il. N. Y., Appleton, 
1897. 

Baedeker, Karl. Dominion of Canada, with 
Newfoundland and an excursion to Alaska: 
handbook for travellers. maps, plans. N. 
Y., Scribner, 1899. 

Especially useful for practical information, 

Lighthall, W. D. Montreal after 250 years. 
Montreal, Grafton, 1892. 


DESCRIPTION, 


Aberdeen, Ishbel Maria, Countess of. Through 
Canada with a kodak. il. Edin., White, 


1893. 

Blanc, A/me. M. T. (‘‘ Th. Bentzon,” /seud.) 
Nouvelle France et Nouvelle Angleterre. 
Paris, Levy, 1899. 

Burroughs, John. Halcyon in Canada. (See 
his ‘**Locusts and wild honey.” Bost., 
Houghton, 1895. p. 189-229.) 

Dawson, S. E. Quebec and the province of 
Quebec. (See Ais ‘‘Canada and Newfound- 
land.” Lond., Stanford, 1897. p. 223-321.) 

Girouard, Désiré. Lake St. Louis, old and new. 
il. Montreal, Bessette, 1893. 

Grant, G. M. Picturesque Canada. 2v. il. 
Toronto, Belden Bros. [c. 1882. ] 

Greenough, W. P. Canadian folk-life and folk- 
lore. il. N. Y., Richmond, 1897. 

Hallock, Charles. Lower St. Lawrence and 
the Saguenay. (See Ais *‘ Fishing tourist.” 
N. Y., Harper, 1873. p. 160-182.) 

Jephson, Zady H. J. Canadian scrap-book. 
il. Lond., Russell, 1897. 

Lanman, Charles. Tour tothe river Saguenay 
in lower Canada. Phil., Carey & Hart, 
1848. 
oi” but most of the description still holds good. 

LeMoine,J.M. Picturesque Quebec: a sequel 
to Quebec past and present. maps. Mon- 
treal, Dawson, 1882. 

Lighthall, W. D. Montreal. (See New Eng- 
land Magazine, v. 19, p. 233-252, O.'98.) 

Lorne, J. D. S. Campbell, AM/arguis of. Cana- 
dian pictures drawn with pen and pencil. 
Lond., Religious Tract Soc., 1884. 

Lovell, John & Sons (fués.) Map of Montreal, 
1898. 75c. unmounted; $1.25 mounted. 

O'Rell, Max ( pseud. of Paul Blouet.) Canada. 
(See Ais *‘ Frenchman in America.” N. Y., 
Cassell. [c. 1891.] p. 172-202.) 

Parkin, G. K. The great Dominion. Lond., 
Macmillan, 1895. 


Roberts, C.G.D. Poet and buckboard on the | 


Saguenay River. (See Outing, v.10, p. 336- 
339, Jl. 87.) 

Sandham, Alfred. Ville-Marie; or, sketches of 
Montreal, past and present. il, maps. Mon- 
treal, Bishop, 1870, 
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Skinner, C. M. Myths and legends beyond 
our borders. 2v. Phil., Lippincott, 1896. 


Of the 104 tales and legends in this collection, 65 relate 
to Canada. Although confusingly arranged, and not 
always well authenticated, the matter is interesting, 
“well suited to the popular taste, and capable of being 


utilized as well by those whose standard is much higher.” 

— Hast, rew. of publications rel. to Canada. 

Stewart, George. Quebec. (See New England 
Magazine, Vv. 21, p. 33-51, S.'99.) 

Sweetser, M. F., ed. Province of Quebec. 
(See Ais ** Maritime provinces.” Bost., 
Houghton, 1891. p. 235 — 320.) 

Thoreau, H. D. Yankee in Canada. Bost., 
Houghton, 1893. 

Warner, C. D. Comments on Canada. (See 
his **Studies in the south and west.” N. 
Y., Harper, 1889. p. 407 - 484.) 

FICTION. 

Catherwood, M. H. Romance of Dollard. 
N. Y., Century, 18go. 

Doyle, A. Conan. The refugees. N. Y., 
Harper, 1893. 

Gaspé, P. A. de. Canadians of old; tr. by C. 
G. D. Roberts. N. Y., Appleton, 1890. 

Harrison, Mrs. S. F. (Seranus). Forest of 
Bourg-Marie. London, Arnold, 1898. 

Howells, W. D. Chance acquaintance. Bost., 
Houghton, 1894. 

—— Their wedding journey. Bost., Houghton, 
1898. 

Kirby, William. Golden dog: a romance of the 
days of Louis Quinze in Quebec.  Bost., 
Page, 1897 

McLennan, William. In new France and old. 
N. Y., Harper, 1899. 

Mr. McLennan has also contributed within the past 
two or three years several short stories of Canadian life 
to Harper's Magazine, which are admirable in character 
depiction and local color. 

The span o’ life. N. Y., Harper, 1899. 

Parker, Gilbert. Pierre and his people. Chic., 
Stone, 1895. 

—— Pomp of the Lavillettes. Bost., Lamson, 
1896. 

—— Seats of the mighty. 
1896. 

— When Valmond came to Pontiac. Chic., 
Stone, 1895. 

Thompson, E. W. Old man Savarin and 
other stories. N. Y., Crowell, 1895. 

Walsh, H. C. Bonhomme: French-Canadian 
storiesand sketches. Toronto, Briggs, 1899. 

POETRY. 


Baylis, S. M. Camp and lamp. 
Drysdale, 1897. 

Drummond, W. H. The habitant and other 
French-Canadian poems; with an introd, by 
Louis Fréchette. N. Y., Putnam, 1898. 

—— Phil-o-rum’s canoe, and Madeleine Ver- 
cheres. N. Y., Putnam, 1898. 

Fréchette, Louis. Légende d'un peuple. Paris, 
n, d. 

Gagnon, P. Chansons populaires. 

Lighthall, W. D., ed. Songs of the Old Do- 
minion. Lond., W. Scott, 1889. 

McLennan, William. Songs of old Canada. 
Montreal, Dawson, 1886. 

Sangster, Charles. St. Lawrence and the Sa- 
guenay. 1356. 


N. Y., Appleton, 


Montreal, 
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President: R. G. Thwaites, State Historical | 


Society, Madison, Wis. 

Secretary: WUenry J. Carr, Public Library, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Treasurer; Gardner M. Jones, Public Library, 
Salem, Mass. 


State LCibrarn Commissions, 
CoLorapo STATE BOARD OF LispRARY ComMIs- 
sIoneRS: C. R. Dudley, chairman, Public 

Library, Denver. 

Connecticut F. P. L. Committee: Caroline 
M. Hewins, secretary, Public Library, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

GeorGiA LiprARyY Commission: Miss Anne 
Wallace, secretary, Carnegie Library, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

INDIANA STATE LipRARY Commission: W. E., 
Henry, secretary, State Library, Indian- 
apolis. 

Iowa Liprary Commission. A bill creating a 
state library commission passed the Iowa legis- 
lature early in March. The bill is modelled upon 
the Wisconsin commission, providing for seven 
commissioners, ‘‘ at least two of whom shall be 
women,” and including the state librarian, 
state superintendent of instruction, and presi- 
dent of the state university. The first commis- 
sioners shall be appointed by the governor for 
terms of two, three, four, and five years from 
July 1, 1900, subsequent appointments to be 
for five-yearterms. The commission shall give 
advice regarding the establishment and main- 
tenance of public libraries, shall report annually 
upon the libraries of the state, and shall ‘‘ co- 
operate with the trustees of the state library 
in the development of the travelling library 
system.” A secretary shall be employed at a 
salary to be determined by the commission, 
and the commission shall annually elect a chair- 
man. Anannual appropriation of $2000 is pro- 
vided for secretary's salary, travelling and 
clerical expenses. 

KANSAS STATE LipRARY COMMISSION: James 
L. King, secretary, Topeka. 

MAINE STATE LipraAry Commission: G. T. Little, 
chairman, Bowdoin College, Brunswick. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE LipRARY COMMISSION: 
Miss E. P. Sohier, secretary, Beverly. 

MicuiGAN F. P. L. Commission: Mrs. M. C. 
Spencer, secretary, State Library, Lansing. 

New HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION: 
A. H. Chase, secretary, State Library, Con- 
cord. 

New York: Public Libraries Division, State 
University, Melvil Dewey, director, Albany. 

Outro State Liprary Commission: C. B. Gal- 

breath, secretary, State Library, Columbus. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE LiprRARY COMMISSION: 
Dr. G. E. Reed, secretary, State Library, 
Harrisburg. 
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American Librarn Association, | VERMONT FREE LipRARY COMMISSION: Miss M. 


L. Titcomb, secretary, Norman Williams 
Public Library, Woodstock. 

Wisconsin Free Lipraxy Commission: F. A, 
Hutchins, secretary, Madison; Miss L. E. 
Stearns, librarian, Milwaukee. 

State Librarn Associations. 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOC/A TION. 

President ; Herbert E, Nash, Stanford Uni- 
versity, San Francisco. 

Secretary: J. H. Wood, Mechanics’ Institute 
Library, San Francisco. 

Treasurer: Miss Emily I. Wade, Public Li- 
brary, San Francisco. 

COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: A. E. Whitaker, State University 
Library, Boulder. 

Secretary: Herbert E. Richie, City Library, 
Denver. 

Treasurer: J. W. Chapman, McClelland Li- 
brary, Pueblo. 

CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION. 

President: W. J. James, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity Library, Middletown. 

Seeretary: Miss J. S. Heydrick, Pequot Li- 
brary, Southport. 

Treasurer: Miss Alice T. Cummings, Public 
Library, Hartford. 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association was held inthe Peck Library 
of the Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Ct., 
March 7, 1900. 

Dr. Robert P. Keep, principal of the Acade- 
my, delivered the address of welcome, giving a 
brief history of the academy, the Peck Li- 
brary, and of the State Memorial Museum, in 
which the Peck Library has its home. 

H. L. Koopman, librarian of Brown Uni- 
versity, read a paper on “‘ Individuality in the 
library,” which called forth an interesting dis- 
cussion. 

The concluding paper of the morning was by 
Miss Maria P. Gilman, of Norwich, on “A 
public reader in small libraries." It was a plea 
for the revival of the art of reading aloud, 
especially for the reading aloud of poetry, 
which appeals to the ear and nottheeye. The 
daily readings aloud in the room for the blind 
in the Congressional Library are attended by 
many not deprived of vision. Would it not be 
practical in the smaller libraries to have fre- 
quent readings by some member of the com- 
munity ? 

In the discussion which followed the work 
being done for children along these lines by the 
Pratt Institute Free Library, the Hartford and 
Buffalo public libraries was mentioned. A 
delicious luncheon was prepared and served by 
the cooking school of the academy. 

The election of officers resulted in the re- 
election of the present board. 

Frank B. Gay, librarian of the Watkinson 
Library, read a paper entitled ‘* The collector 
and the library.” Giving first a brief account 
of early famous book collectors, he then de- 
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scribed the collection of books relating to the | 


languages of the North American Indians, 
especially the Algonquin, which was formerly 
owned by James Hammond Trumbull, and 
now is in the possession of the Watkinson 
Library. 

Many of the works in the collection are of 
value because of their scarcity, while almost all 
are made doubly precious by the great amount 
of annotating they contain, done by Mr. Trum- 
bull. 


Discussion of the movement to obtain cheaper | 


postage for library books was opened by J. C. 
Dana, librarian of the Springfield City Li- 
brary. He strongly favored the control of the 
post offices by private enterprise, rather than 
by the government, and so made no special 
plea for the proposed change in the postal 
laws. 
system, illustrating one point by a collection of 
five-cent weeklies which he had secured that 
morning at a Norwich news-stand. These pa- 
pers, Pluck and Luck, Tiptop Weekly, Do and 
Dare, etc., were outwardly gaudy in the ex- 
treme, and inwardly veriest trash, but were 
carried across the continent at a cent a pound 
by the government. The ‘‘sample copy” 
abuse was also laid bare. As tothe new law, 
the arguments in favor for and against it were 
clearly and fairly stated. It seems not unlike- 
ly, should it pass, that its abuses would equal 
those of the present law. 

Willis K. Stetson, librarian of the New 
Haven Public Library, considered a rate of five 
cents a pound cheap enough for library post- 
age. He believed that the reduced rate would 
greatly benefit libraries, but gave as an objec- 
tion sometimes urged, that the circulation of 
books from the large libraries to village com- 
munities would tend to discourage the for- 
mation of small village libraries. 

The association received an invitation from 
the Beardsley Library, at Winsted, Ct., to hold 
its spring meeting there. 

After a vote of thanks to the trustees of the 
Norwich Free Academy, to Dr. Keep and Mr. 
Kemp, the meeting adjourned. 

JOSEPHINE S. HEYDRICK, Secretary. 


GEORGIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President; Walter B. Hill, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Secretary - Treasurer: Miss Anne Wallace, 
Carnegie Library, Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: E. S. Willcox, Public Library, 
Peoria. 

Secretary: Miss M. E. Ahern, Pudlic Li- 
braries, 215 Madison St., Chicago. 


Treasurer; Miss Mary B. Lindsay, Public | 


Library, Evanston. 

The Illinois Library Association held its 
fourth annual meeting at East St. Louis, IIl., 
during the three days Feb. 21 to Feb. 23. The 
meeting was interesting, and the attendance 
representative, about 75 library people being 
present — nearly half from outside the state. 

The first session, held in the auditorium of 
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the city hall on the evening of Feb. 21, was 
|} opened with an address of welcome by the 
mayor, M. M. Stephens, to which President 
Willcox, of the state library association, re- 
sponded. 

Mr. Willcox then delivered his president's 
address, which was an historical review of li- 
brary development in general, and of progress 
in Illinois in particular. He concluded with 
some sound advice to beginners in the library 
field, saying: ‘‘ Your task isto build upa li- 
brary and reading-room—as good a library 
and as well equipped a reading-room as you 
| can with the means you have in the town where 

you are. These are the two objects contem- 

plated in our state law, and they are enough. 
| The small, well-managed library in the smaller 
| town is just as creditable and useful in propor- 
tion as the 200,000 volume library in the great 
| city; perhaps even more so, for except for spe- 
cial students, the best part of any library, its 

standard works, may be contained in 1000 vol- 
|}umes. Ittook us 25 years from the first feeble 
beginning as the city library to bring the Peoria 
Mercantile Library up to 12,000 volumes, and 
| on an income of less than $2000a year. If this 
seems slow work, console yourselves with the 
| thought that what is well done is done soon 
| enough. Do not be over-anxious about in- 
| creasing your circulation rapidly; that will take 
| care of itself if you have a good, well-balanced 
| library, with the new books on your shelves as 
| soon as called for; this is the main thing. 
Order such books as you intend to order at 
least once a month, or, better still, every week. 
That's business. Nothing you can do will win 
the approbation and secure the confidence of 
your public quicker. 

‘* The cornerstone of every beginning library 
is a good English dictionary, the best you can 
afford, and next, I should say, a good encyclo- 
pedia, if there be such a one in English; then 
Lippincott’s Dictionary of Biography and Lip- 
pincott’s Gazetteer, a good atlas, and the New 
York World Almanac. From these build up 
higher and wider. As your reference depart- 
ment grows, you will need ‘ Poole’s index’ 
and the ‘Cumulative index’ and the success- 
ive volumes of the ‘American catalogue '— 
these latter, with the Liprary JOURNAL and 
Public Libraries for your own tools. But, 
above all things, do not neglect to start your 
card catalog in drawers at once —a dictionary 
card catalog of authors, subjects, and titles in 
alphabetical order, for this, when properly 

nade, is the index to the contents of your 
| whole library, as the index at the end of a 

book is an index to the contents of that book. 
| Give your spare time and study to this, for 

1000 volumes well indexed are more useful 
than 10,000 not indexed. Todo this well will 
| make heavy drafts on all the knowledge you 
possess; it is labor, and without end, butif you 
can analyze and catalog even five books a 
| day with your other work you are doing well. 
| It will soon begin to count for something, and 
|}as you watch it slowly growing under your 
| hand it will give you more serene satisfaction 
| than a new spring bonnet. 
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‘*If one of your dearest and most trusted 
friends should ask you why you do not intro- 
duce this new fad or that new notion, possess 


your soul in patience, you have a plenty of | 
| but incompetent people; that, in fact, the li- 


wearing work to do, and have neither time nor 
strength to run after every will o' the wisp that 
may cross your path. If we can gradually 
build up a library of carefully selected books 
and keep up our card catalog even with its 
growth, if we give intelligent and courteous 
service, and if we make our reading-room at- 
tractive to our young people as well as to their 
seniors, with such current periodicals as we can 
afford, we shall have accomplished great things; 
* the rest is all but leather and prunello!’” 

Mr. Willcox's address was followed by music, 
and by short addresses by Dr. H.C. Fairbrother 
and Judge D. M. Browning. 

On Thursday morning, Feb. 22, the associa- 
tion convened in the assembly hall of the pub- 
lic library, where the subject of the ‘‘ Value of 
proper organization” was introduced by Miss 
Merica Hoagland, who presented a paper on 
the technical machinery desirable in equipping 
a library properly for its work. She advocated 
entire uniformity of method and the adoption 
of a single system of classification. 

Miss Mary Lindsay, of Evanston, treated 
helpfully of the ‘* Value of the library to the 
community,” and Miss Elizabeth Wales, of 
Quincy, spoke with originality and interest of 
its ‘‘ Value to clubs and schools.” 

The rather paradoxical subject of the ‘* Value 
of the people to the library " was presented by 
Purd B. Wright, of the St. Joseph Public Li- 
brary, in an excellent paper based upon the 
premises that ‘‘ the first value of the people to 
the library is the obligation naturally follow- 
ing from the created tothe creator. It is right 
at this point that the struggle for the second 
value commences, the struggle of the library to 
rise to the highest attainable point; to create 
and encourage demands on the part of its 
creators for the highest and best of everything 
sought to be provided, to furnish which will, by 
the law of supply and demand, task the library's 
resources and liabilities.” In developing his 
subject, Mr. Wright said: 

‘* The duty of the people to the library in- 
cludes, first, ample provisions for its support. 
But that is merely one step in the right direc- 
tion, It is their duty to see that only the right 
persons are placed in control as directors — 
and when these right have been found to in- 
sist upon their being retained. The people 
should acknowledge their duty further by pro- 
nouncing in no uncertain tones their abhor- 
rence of the idea of permitting partisan politics 
to enter into the consideration of library affairs; 
they should demand of the directors an intelli- 
gent control of library affairs; that they live 
up to the motto of the A. L. A., * The best 
reading for the largest number at the least 
cost’; that red-tapeism be curtailed to the 
smallest extent compatible with safety; and 
that all friction possible be removed, to the end 
that the free public library be made as nearly 
what its name implies as is practicable. A 
directory composed of men and women with 


| 


these things close at heart will hardly need to 
be told that the library is not to be made the 
dumping ground for one’s misfit relatives and 
friends, for politicians’ favorites, or for worthy 


brary payroll is not to be burdened with incapa- 
bles of any kind.” The duty of various classes 
of the community —teachers, clergymen, busi- 
ness men —toward the library was also out- 
lined, and an earnest plea made that ‘‘ every 
portion of society has its own responsibilities to 
bear in relation to the library, and that none 
of them may honestly be shirked or shifted to 
the shoulders of others.” 

Each topic was presented for discussion by a 
capable speaker, and the session proved of 
practical helpfulness and of much interest. 

Miss Katherine L. Sharp closed the morning 
session with a short address on ‘‘ Travelling 
libraries in Illinois,’’ telling what has been at- 
tempted and accomplished in this direction 
throughout the state. 

The afternoon session was opened with a 
Trustee's Section, introduced by a good prac- 
tical paper by Charles R. Vandervort, trustee 
of the Peoria Public Library. Mr. Vander- 
vort emphasized the importance of elasticity 
in library administration, pointing out the 
danger of ‘‘making system an end in itself 
instead of a means to attain anend.” He said, 
in part: ‘‘I hope the library force will never 
forget that the whole library machinery has 
been installed for the purpose of getting the 
books into the hands of the people. Rules are 
good, but it is a poor rule that the trained mind 
may not sometimes modify and occasionally 
break. The librarian who can do this shows 
that he is still human, and not a wheel or 
crank in the machinery. Boards should be 
Strict supervisors, but not exactly masters. 
But whenever a librarian begins to imagine he 
is ‘the whole thing,’ and that the only func- 
tion of the board is to audit bills and to legalize 
what he does, he is surely steering his bark 
straight for the rocks. It is my opinion, my 
friend Mr. Thomson of Philadelphia to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that it is not neces- 
sary nor expedient for the librarian to be always 
present throughout the entire session of the 
board. It at least would show confidence inthe 
board if he would occasionally offer to with- 
draw, and confidence begets confidence. The 
way for a librarian to get the reins into his 
own hands is to take the board into his confi- 
dence, consult them freely and frequently; ina 
pleasant spirit continually urge them to do 
things in the line of their duty.” 

**Open shelves” were then considered, Mr. 
Willcox introducing the subject in a paper 
pointing out the disadvantages of free access 
in large libraries (see p. 113). Ananimated dis- 
cussion followed, and a vote on the question 
showed 17 in favor of ‘‘ liberally limited open 
shelves,” and 13 in favor of greater restriction. 
A question-box was then conducted by Miss M. 
E. Ahern, which created a warm discussion, 
by bringing out statements opposed to delivery 
stations and school boxes and in favor of branch 
libraries instead. 
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In the evening a session was held in the city 
hall, and R.G. Thwaites, president of the A. L. 
A., spoke on ‘* The library of to-day.” 

The final session opened on Friday morning, 
when Mr. Hostetter, of the Illinois Farmers’ 
Institute, gave an interesting account and 
showed a sample of the travelling libraries now 
being sent out by the Farmers’ Institute. The 
libraries are so popular that the institute has 
requests far in advance of its ability to grant 
them. The same work is being done to an 
extent by some of the women’s clubs and a 


few county superintendents in the state, and 
the library school of the University of Illinois | 


has one library in operation. 

Mr. Hostetter’s plans were exhaustively dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Hopkins, R. P. Hayes, and 
Willcox, and Miss Ahern, Miss Hoagland, and 
Miss Sharp, and general interest was evinced 
in the question. A committee of five —E. S. 
Willcox, chairman — was appointed to labor in 
conjunction with similar committees from the 
women's chubs of the state toward securing a 
travelling library commission for the state, and 
to urge its importance upon the next session of 
the legislature, in Igor. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, E. S. Willcox, Peoria Public Library ; 
First vice-president, R. P. Hayes, Chicago; Sec- 
ond vice-president, Miss Elizabeth Wales, 
Quincy; Secretary, Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, 
Chicago; Treasurer, Miss Mary B. Lindsay, 
Evanston. After adjournment visits were made 
to the St. Louis libraries, and a pleasant recep- 
tion was held in the St. Louis Public Library. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION. 
President: Miss Helen Guild, Bloomington. 
Secretary: W. E. Henry, State Library, Indian- 

apolis. 
Treasurer: Miss Nellie Fatout, Anderson. 
IOWA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President : W. H. Johnston, Public Library, 
Fort Dodge. 
Secretary and Treasurer : Miss Ella McLoney, 
Public Library, Des Moines. 


MAINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: E. W. Hall, Colby University, 
Waterville. 

Treasurer: Prof. G: T. Little, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick. 

MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 

President; W.L. R. Gifford, Public Library, 
Cambridge. 

Secretary: F. O. Poole, Boston Atheneum. 

Treasurer: Miss Margaret D. McGuffy, Pub- 
lic Library, Boston. 

A meeting of the Massachusetts Library 
Club will be held Thursday and Friday, April 
5-6, at Providence, R. I. Thursday afternoon 
will be devoted to a thorough inspection of the 
new building of the Providence Public Library. 
In the evening the club will listen to a paper on 
the Providence libraries, by Mr. G. P. Win- 


ship, and Mr. Alfred Stone, one of the Public | 


Library architects, will exhibit lantern slide 
views of the libraries of thecity. Friday morn- 
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ing the club will inspect the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society's building, the library and other 
buildings of Brown University, and the Provi- 
dence Athenxum. 

WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 

President: H.H. Ballard, Berkshire Athe- 
Pittsfield. 

Secretary: Miss F. Mabel Winchell, Forbes 
Library, Northampton. 

Treasurer Miss Mary M. Robison, Free 
Library, Amherst. 

MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Presiaent: H: M. Utley, Public Library, 
Detroit. 

Secretary: Miss Genevieve M. Walton, Nor- 
mal College Library, Ypsilanti. 

Treasurer: Miss N.S. Loving, Public School 
Library, Ann Arbor. 

MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President; Dr. W: W. Folwell, State Univer- 
sity, Minneapolis. 

Secretary : Miss Minnie McGraw, Public Li- 
brary, Mankato. 

Treasurer: Miss Anne Hammond, Public Li- 
brary, St. Paul. 

NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: J, 1. Wyer, State University Li- 
brary, Lincoln. 

Secretary: Miss Bertha Baumer, Public Li- 
brary, Omaha. 

Treasurer: Miss M. A. O’Brien, Public Li- 
brary, Omaha. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

President: A. H. Chase, Concord. 

Secretary: Miss Grace Blanchard, Public 
Library, Concord. 

Treasurer: Miss E. A. Pickering, Public Li- 
brary, Newington. 

NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION. 

President: Dr. E. C. Richardson, Princeton 
University Library. 

Secretary : Miss Clara W. Hunt, Free Public 
Library, Newark. 

Treasurer» Miss Cecelia C. Lambert, Public 
Library, Passaic. 

The annual joint meeting of the New Jersey 
Library Association and the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club will be held this year in Washington, 
in connection with the Library Association of 
Washington City. A special rate has been au- 
thorized by the Trunk Line Association, and 
the Royal Blue Line will have charge of a per- 
sonally conducted excursion. Announcements 
are made as follows : 


EXPENSES : 


New York to Washington and return (in- 
cluding two days’ board)..............$12 00 
Philadelphia to Washington and return 
(including two days’ board)........... $9 00 
The amount named covers every expense, in- 
cluding transportation for the round trip, lunch 
en route going, transfers, and two days’ board 
at the Riggs or Ebbitt House in Washington. 
Tickets are good for return on any train 
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within 1o days from date of departure from | 3. a. Proprietary libraries, by Mr. Barnwell 


New York, and permit stop-overs at Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. 

Tickets are on sale at the following offices: 
New York, B. & O. Railroad office, 434 Broad- 
way; Newark, Fred’k T. Fearey, 182 Market 
street; Philadelphia, B. & O. office, 834 Chest- 
nut street, B. & O. office, 24th and Chestnut 
streets. For Elizabeth, Plainfield, and Trenton, 
tickets will be sold on the train. 

ITINERARY. 

Thursday, March 29: 
Leave New York, station foot of 
Liberty street, or South 
** Jersey City (C. R. R. of 
Jo). coves 10.12 & Mm. 
‘* Newark, Broad street station 


10.00 a.m. 


(C. R. R. af N. J.)........ 10.23 a. m. 


In special vestibuled Royal Blue Line 
Coaches. 

Lunch en route. 

Leave Philadelphia, B. & O. Rail- 
road, 24th and Chestnut 
Station .... 12.20N00N 
Arrive in Washington...........+. 3-30 p.m. 
rransfer to Hotel. 
Friday, March 30: 

In Washington at Riggs or Ebbitt House. 
Saturday, March 31: 

In Washington at Riggs or Ebbitt House. 

Transfers to station. 

Leave Washington B. & O. station.. 5.05 p. m. 

Those who wish to remain longer than Satur- 
day, may do so at an expense of $2.50 per day. 

Arrangements will be made for a visit to Al- 
exandria and Mt. Vernon at an aditional ex- 
pense of 50 cents for transportation. 

The extremely favorable rates of travel se- 
cured, the large number of persons who have 
already indicated their intention of going, the 
exceptional extra attractions of seeing the Con- 
gressional Library, etc., and a proposed trip to 
Mt. Vernon on Saturday, all give promise of an 
uncommonly successful meeting. 

If members proposing to attend will kindly 
send in their names early, the secretaries will 
be able to make more comfortable arrange- 
ments for hotel allotment. 

If a member of the Pennsylvania Library 
Club, send notification of intention to be present 
to Mr. Luther E. Hewitt, secretary, Room 600, 
City Hall, Philadelphia. If of the New Jersey 
Association, in like manner to Miss Clara W. 
Hunt, secretary, Free Public Library, Newark, 
N. J. 

PROGRAM. 

The provisional program planned for the 
meeting is announced as follows: 

Thursday evening, March 29, 8 p.m. (or 8.30). 

I. President's address, by Captain Prince. 

2. The planning and construction of public 
libraries, by Bernard E. Green, C.E. 
(20 minutes). 


(10 minutes). 

6. Institutes and their relation to library 
development, by Mr. Montgomery (10 
minutes). 

¢. Libraries and clubs, by Miss Adams (10 
minutes). 


Second Session, Friday, 10 a.m. 


1. President's address: Relative book pro- 
duction, Dr. E. C. Richardson. 
2. The state and the librariesin New Jersey, 
by H. C. Buchanan (ro minutes). 
3. What the small library needs, by Miss 
Lord. 
4. _ Library problems of the 20th century, by 
G. W. Cole. 
5. Printing of public documents, by a Con- 
gressman. 
Intermediate Session. 
Lunch at Congressional Library, Address 
by Herbert Putnam. 
Third Session, Friday, 8 p.m. (or 8.30) 
Catalogue Session. 
1. President's address, by John Thomson, in- 
cluding obituary of Wm. Kite. 
. Catalogs in free libraries, by F. P. Hill. 
6. Catalogs in free libraries, by John 
Thomson. 
Discussion opened by H. J. Carr. 
3. a. Catalog of the Surgeon-General's Library 
(10 minutes). 
6. Catalog of the Library of Congress (10 
minutes). 
Messrs. Dewey and Cutter and Miss Kelso 
have agreed to be present and to take part in 
the discussion. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President; Dr. J. H. Canfield, Columbia 
University Library, New York City. 

Secretary: Miss M. E. Hazeltine, Prender- 
gast Library, Jamestown, 

Treasurer: J. N. Wing, Free Circulating 
Library, 226 W. 42d st., New York City. 

The mid-year meeting of the New York State 
Library Association was held jointly witha meet- 
ing of the New York Library Club in New York 
City on Thursday, March 8. The meeting was 
a notable one in the extent and character of 
its attendance — which seemed almost national 
rather than local, and recalled an A. L. A. 
gathering more than a state meeting. This 
was in part due to the fact that sessions of the 
A. L. A. program committee and the A. L. A. 
co-operation committee had been arranged for 
at the same time, and that the following day 
was set apart for visits to New York libraries, 
where special hospitalities were extended. 
Both morning and afternoon sessions were held 
in the attractive assembly hall of the Y. W. C. 
A. building on East 15th st., and the attendance 
averaged probably 150. The absence of Dr. 
Billings, who was unable on account of ill- 
health to preside in the afternoon or at the din- 
ner in the evening, was much regretted, and 
the effort made by him in being present in the 
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morning to say a few words of welcome was 
heartily appreciated. 

The morning session was opened at 9.30, Dr. 
Canfield presiding. Dr. Billings spoke briefly, 
expressing his regret at his inability to fulfil the 
duties laid upon him as president of the New 
York Library Club, and extending to all a cor- 
dial welcome. A short address was made by 
Dr. Canfield, who emphasized the value of such 
meetings as a means of gaining added practical 
knowledge and a broader view of allied activi- 
ties. He referred to the great increase of taxa- 
tion for library and educational purposes that 
had prevailed of recent years, and of the cor- 
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but one —the New York State Library — was 
supported by public taxation. ‘* During the 
second quarter of the 19th century a new erain 
library development was inaugurated by the 


| establishment of schoo! district libraries. It 


related increase of the responsibility resting | 


upon the agencies fostered by taxation. He 
trusted that most, if not all, of those present 
would form part of the assembly to gather at 
Montreal in June, and he introduced Mr. C. H. 
Gould to speak as the representive of Montreal 
hospitality. Mr. Gould extended to all an 
earnest invitation to attend the Montreal meet- 
ing, and expressed his regret should the date 
of the conference prove a difficulty to college 
librarians. He explained the reasons that had 
made that date imperative, and spoke briefly of 
the plans so far made for the post-conference 
trip to Quebec and up the Saguenay. 

The regular program was then opened with 
a paper on ‘‘ Library development in New York 
state, 1800-1900,” by George Watson Cole. 
Beginning with a sketch of the conditions of 
New York in 1771, when the population of New 
York City was about 22,000, Mr. Cole traced the 
slow library growth of successive periods up 
through the remarkable development of the 
last decade. ‘ Previous to 1800 little attention 
had been paid to the establishment of libraries 
and little care had been taken to preserve their 
records. It is therefore with great difficulty 
that we are able to obtain reliable information 
concerning their early history. Not until nearly 
half a century later (1846) was the first credita- 
ble account of American libraries written, by 
Hermann Ludewig, and printed in vol. 7 of the 
Serapeum, published in Liepzig. As nearly 


as can be ascertained there were in this state in | 


1800 only 14 libraries, of which nine have sur- 
vived to the present day. Four of them only 
are of considerable size." The New York So- 
ciety Library, founded in 1754, and the library 
of Columbia College, founded as King’s Col- 


was a movement which was far-reaching in its 
influence and in which we see the germs of 
nearly every phase that has followed in the 
library field, much of which, we are proudly 
accustomed to think, has been originated dur- 
ing the past decade or two." Special attention 
was given to this branch of the subject, and the 
growth and influence of these libraries, espe- 
cially as establishing the principle of taxation 
for library purposes, were traced through the 
various stages of their history. From 1525 to 
1849, 56 new libraries were established in the 
state. The third quarter of the century marked 
a more general awakening of library interest 
and of a systematic study of the subject, but it 
was not until 1876 that the great library revival 
began which has continued with increasing 
force to the presenttime. ‘‘ To-day, from the 
latest statistics which can be procured, we 
learn that in the year 1599 there were in this 
state nearly 1000 libraries, and that of these 
321 were formed during the last decade. Upon 
their shelves there are nearly 6,000,000 vol- 
umes, with nearly 1,000,000 more in the school 
libraries, of which about one-third belong to 
circulating libraries.” 

‘The relation of the public library to the 
public school” was considered by three speak- 
ers. H.L. Elmendorf, of the Buffalo Public 
Library, read an interesting paper dealing es- 
pecially with the part the librarian should play 
in furnishing good literature for school use. 
He recommended school-room collections and 
touched upon the choice of books, pointing out 
that it was not a question of exclusion, but of 


| selection, and noting characteristics that seemed 


lege in 1754, were noted as chief among these | 


pioneers in the library field; while other early | 


libraries were the Kingston Free Academy | 


Library, founded in 1774; Kingston School Li- | 
| do not at present find it practicable."" Another, 


brary no. 5, 1774; Erasmus Hall Academy 
Library, Flatbush, 1787; Saratoga County Law 
Library, Ballston, 1791; Montgomery Union 
School Library, 1791; Albany Institute Library, 
1793; Canandaigua Academy Library, 1795; 


undesirable in books for children’s use. W. R. 
Eastman followed, reviewing the various means 
whereby relations between schools and libra- 
ries may be strengthened, and reading interest- 
ing selections from letters from teachers who 
had experienced the benefit of library help. 
One principal said, ‘‘ the teacher has been able 
to see the broadening influence exercised by 
the books upon the lives of the children.” A 
teacher wrote: ** The matter of taking books is 
of course left to each child's choice. I do not 
insist, but have to restrain the children from 
taking more than one. I have often wished I 
could give two books to each child at once, one 
a fable book and one on nature study. But I 


referring to a class of little children, said: 
‘The books were of the ‘Mother Goose’ 


| style, and I know the children had their par- 


Lansingburg Academy Library, 1796; Oakwood | 
Seminary Library, Union Springs, 1796; Hart- | 


wick Seminary Library, 1797. ‘‘It will be ob- 
served that all the libraries founded before 1800 
belonged to the class known as proprietary 
libraries and to those connected with educa- 
tional institutions.” From 1800 to 1824, 25 new 


ents, or sisters, or brothers read to them what 
they were unable to manage for themselves.” 
The speaker doubted the wisdom of making 
the school issue of books for home reading a 
compulsory matter, as the simple carrying of a 
book home and returning it later could not in- 


| sure its being read, and he thought alsothat the 


choice and issue of books for children by teach- 


libraries were founded in the state, of which | ers should not become a matter of mere rou- 
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tine without regard to individual needs. Ed- 
win W. Gaillard, librarian of the Webster Free 
Library of East Side House, New York, closed 
the subject. He spoke of the need of establish- 
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stories of Jane and John,” True’s ‘‘ Iron star,” 


ing personal friendship between the librarian | 


and the teachers, and recommended the reser- 


vation of special shelves for special classes, | 
marking the shelves with the teacher's name. | 
| short stories, and miscellaneous fiction. The 


He also thought it advisable for the library to 
procure and lend for class use exhibits of min- 
erals, physiological models and similar material. 
There was a general desire for discussion, but 
it was impossible to allow more than five min- 
utes for this purpose. Dr. Leipziger, however, 
made a brief, effective argument for more 
thoughtful study and more extended consid- 
eration of this subject, emphasizing the im- 
portance of the right books rightly used, and 
making a plea for the teachers, already over- 
burdened in many ways. 

‘* The books of 899" were then introduced 
by Miss M. M. Monachesi, of the Pudlishers’ 
Weekly, New York, who gave a general survey 
of the representative literature of 1899, espe- 
cially in the classes of Biography, History, and 
Poetry. In introducing these classes she 
pointed out that ‘‘ not many years ago Theology 
and Religion occupied the place that fiction 
now fills as the most protific class of literature. 
But it has fallen to a fifth place in importance 
and comprises few books for the general 
reader, its number being made up of manuals, 
commentaries, sermons, etc. As if to more 
thoroughly emphasize our degeneracy, the 
year’s output exhibited little poetry, scarcely 
any humor, and an almost total absence of 
scientific works."" ‘* The number and value of 
the biographical works the year produced” 
were emphasized, and foremost in this class 
were mentioned the Browning letters, the 
** Life and letters of Lewis Carroll,” ‘ Life, 
letters and correspondence of George Borrow,” 
** Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson,” the ‘‘ Art 
life of William Morris Hunt,” Mrs. Oliphant's 
‘*Autobiography,” and Justin McCarthy's 
** Reminiscences.” In History much literature 
dealt with the war with Spain, ‘“‘largely from 
newspaper correspondents, telling only just 
what the writer saw.” Fitchett's *‘ How Eng- 
land saved Europe," received special mention 
for its spirited style and fresh point of view. 
fo Poetry the only notable additions were 
Markham’s ‘‘ Man with the hoe,” Swinburne's 
**Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards,” and 
Phillips's ‘‘Paoloand Francesca”; Paul Dunbar's 
‘Lyrics of the hearthside" ‘‘represent real 
poetry of an elemental kind.” 

**Children's books " were reviewed by Miss 
Hewins, who based her remarks upon the ju- 
venile division of the list of ‘‘500 books of 
1899,"" prepared by the New York State Library 
for critical selection. Among titles approved 
were Baker's ‘‘ Boys’ book of inventions,” Can- 
avan's ‘‘ Ben Comee,”’ Deming’s Indian child 
life,” Dix’s Soldier Rigdale,” Dole’s ‘‘ Young 
citizen,”” Holden's ‘‘ Our country’s flag,” Jor- 
dan's ‘‘ Book of Knight and Barbara,” Paine's 
‘* In the deep woods,” Mrs. Richards’s ‘‘ Quick- 
silver Sue,” Gertrude Smith's ‘‘ Wonderful 


and Carolyn Wells's Jingle book.” Tora’s 
happy day,” by Perry, was praised asa pretty 
little story, full of knowledge of Japanese life. 
Fiction was considered by Miss Eleanor Wood- 
ruff, of Pratt Institute, who had divided her 
list into four classes — historical novels, novels 
presenting studies of modern social conditions, 


books specially commended in the various 
classes included ‘‘ Janice Meredith,” ‘* Richard 
Carvel,” Besant’s *‘ Orange girl,” Frederic's 
‘*Market place,” ‘‘No. 5 John street,”” Mrs. 
Wharton's ‘‘ Greater inclination,” ‘*‘ The Etch- 
ingham letters,”’ and On trial.” 

The afternoon session was opened at 2.30, 
F. B. Bigelow, vice-president of the New York 
Library Club, presiding. The first paper was 
on ** The development of bookbinding in New 
York City,” by Robert Rutter, of New York. 
Mr. Rutter’s remarks were largely autobio- 
graphical, including many amusing anecdotes, 
and were illustrated by the exhibition of bind- 
ing implements, lent by H. W. Stikeman, and 
of a book in process of binding. The speaker 
touched on many interesting points regarding 
the quality of modern book-making. He said, 
in part: 

‘*It is asked, why do modern books wear out 
so soon? The answer in brief is, cost. The 
book and newspaper of the present day are 
made from material which differ from those of 
30 or more years back, costing two to five cents 
per pound, where formerly the price was six to 
12cents. Then the linen and cotton scraps of 
the busy housewife and worn-out underclothing 
were eagerly bought; now they have little or no 
value, for the reason that wood is the founda- 
tion fibre, combined with sulphite; from this 
combination the most beautiful appearing book 
papers of the time are made. 

** Notwithstanding that American book pa- 
pers are most beautiful to the eye, soft and 
pleasant to the touch, yet it is evident from 
their composition they have not the strength 
and wearing qualities of the cotton or rag fibre. 
The half-tone method of illustration, so largely 
in vogue at the present time, has called for and 
produced a paper most thoroughly adapted to 
the object of bringing out in a superb manner 
this delicate mode of black and white picture 
printing. The paper adapted to this class of 
printing is technically known as ‘ coated’ ; that 
is, by chemical and mechanical process an ex- 
ceedingly hard, highly glazed finish is made on 
it, which enables the skilful pressman to bring 
out in all its beauty a plate or cut, which tothe 
naked eye has a perfectly smooth, flat surface. 
As a rule, coated paper possesses little fibre, is 
very tender and brittle, often tears from its own 
weight, is liable to crack and buckle, is easily 
soiled, and has to be handled with great care; 
and notwithstanding every effort and device, 
few, if any, binders have succeeded in making 
durable bindings on works printed on this 
stock, 

**Commercial binding, in which librarians 
are most deeply interested, has in the past 50 
years made phenomenal progress, changing the 
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mechanical methods of manipulation almost | 


entirely from hand to machine work. The | 


genius of the inventor hascreated delicate and 
very intricate machinery for folding, pressing, 
sewing, cutting, rounding, backing, making 
covers, embossing and decorating in gold, sil- 
ver, and color. Two of the most important and 
economic machines, the sewer and cover 


maker, are of recent date, and applied to 


large editions they minimize cost, but the out 
lay for plant is large. 

‘‘Commercial binding, so far as the cover is 
concerned, has become an art. The binder in 
these times must possess judgment as to har- 
mony of colors and blending of shades. The 
foundation being rightly laid, and other things 


being equal, the commercial or cloth bound | 
| newed by postal card, because the fee must be 


book of to-day, printed on good paper, and 
made by modern machinery, easy and flexible 
in the back, will, given fair usage, outwear the 
same book, sewed and manipulated by the old 
process, 

‘The best method of rebinding books that 
have fallen apart by severe use in the circu- 
lating library is, in so far as 1 am aware, an 
unsolved problem. Inthis class of work the 
binder encounters many obstacles. He will 
find as a rule the signatures worn or ragged at 
the back, necessitating cutting an eighth of an 
inch or more off the back, thus the book be- 
comes single leaves and has to be whipstitched, 
at best a poor method of sewing, giving way 
with brief handling. The only salvation for a 
book in this case is an uncomfortable stiff, 
tight back, unless the paper is strong and thin. 
He also finds in large numbers the first and last 
leaf of each signature need tipping, aslowand ex- 
pensive operation; added to this is the cleaning 
from the signatures of all old crash, glue, paste, 
etc. The back being cleaned the work is well 
pressed, saw cuts are made and are ready for 
sewing; this is done by hand labor, machinery 
cannot be applied to what is known as * job- 
bing.’ 

**What material is best for rebinding library 
books? I have tried cowhide, buffin and cloth 
with tight backs; these give indifferent wear. 
In leather, roan, if the library can afford it, 
gives the best service and looks well. I am, 
however, of the opinion that a good quality of 
duck, which can be had in several colors, gives 
about as good service, provided the books are 
well sewed and forwarded and the duck cover 
attached with a loose or tight back.”’ 

The second feature of the afternoon program 
was George Haven Putnam's account of ‘‘ The 
evolution of a book.”” Mr. Putnam traced the 
history of the methods by which literature has 


| 


been brought to bear upon the community, | 


through the various phases of the pre-Christian 
eras to its shelter in the monastic communities 
in the Middle Ages. He spoke without notes, 
and with an entire familiarity with the subject, 
bringing out with skill the salient points in the 
long record touched upon. ‘‘ Gleanings from 
25 years of library experience” was the next 
subject, a 10-minute talk on library devices 
and methods, astested by the long personal ex- 
perience of Arthur W. Tyler ; and the program 
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was closed with the topic ‘‘ The St. Louis plan 
for meeting the demand for popular fiction,” 
presented in a symposium of three. F. M. 
Crunden's account, in Zt/rary, of the du- 
plicate collection " of popular fiction, established 
at the St. Louis Public Library, and issued on 
payment of a small fee, was read by C. Alex. 
Nelson, being a strong argument for the sys- 
tem as a convenience to the public and not a 
burden to the library. 

Miss Plummer sent a brief account of the 
system as adopted at Pratt Institute. She said 
‘*It seems a great relief to many people, and 
we have heard no complaint. We do not re- 
serve the C. D. copies, as the object of the col- 
lection is, in part, to save the impatient person 
from having to wait. And they cannot be re- 


paid in advance, but may be renewed by letter 
if stamps areenclosed. Fines at the usual rate 
are charged if the books are kept overtime 
Our collection was begunin October, and eight 
books have been duplicated to the extent of 30 
copies in all. These are ‘Richard Carvel,’ 
‘lanice Meredith,’ ‘When knighthood was 
in flower,’ ‘David Harum,’ ‘No. § John 
street,’ ‘Children of the Ghetto,’ Browning 
love letters, ‘Red pottage,’ ‘To have and 
to hold.’ These cost us $28.16, and we have 
so far received from them $24.90. The novels 
have paid for themselves very nearly —the 
Browning letters, the only other book dupli 
cated, being anexpensive purchase, has not yet 
paid for itself. There is scarcely ever one of 
these books in for any length of time, and we 
have ordered other copies. Our rule is to order 
a C. D. copy as soon as all the free copies are 
in circulation, and from 10 to 2@ reserve pos- 
tals are waiting. The proportion of free copies 
to duplicate copies depends partly upon the 
value of the book, its chance of permanent 
popularity, the probable length of the demand, 
‘Richard Carvel’ and 
‘Janice Meredith,’ being good historical nov- 
els, are likely to have a more or less permanent 
use, to be recommended on lists of historical 
fiction, etc.—six free copies of these seem 
worth while; while a book like ‘Red pot- 
tage’ will probably soon be superseded in pop- 
ularity. This, however, is only theory, and 
we have not had along enough period of ob- 
servation to predicate the fate of any of the 
books.” The last speaker on the topic was W. 
A. Borden, who described its results in the 
Young Men’s Institute of New Haven, Ct, 

In the evening the New York Library Club 
held its annual dinner in celebration of its 15th 
anniversary, which was attended by the mem- 
bers of the state association and many visiting 
librarians. The dinner was held in the rooms 
of the Aldine Association, Fifth Avenue and 
18th street, and was a most enjoyable occasion. 
In the absence of Dr. Billings, Dr. Canfield 
presided as toast-master, and when the post- 
prandial exercises began he showed himself a 
master of the art. Among those called upon 
to speak were R. G. Thwaites, president 
of the American Library Association, who 
responded for the association; Herbert Put- 
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nam, W. C. Lane, F. W. Halsey, of the Zimes 
Saturday Review; Dr. Morris Jastrow, and 
Dr. E. C. Richardson; while the larger half 
of the A. L. A. membership was represented 
by Miss M. E. Hazeltine, Madame Magnusson, 
whose reluctant littl speech was one of the 
successes of the evening, and Miss Hewins. 
Taken as a whole, the joint meeting was 
probably the most notable in the history of the 
bodies represented, and the officers in charge 
are to be congratulated on the success of their 
efforts. 


OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


President; Charles Orr, Case Library, Cleve- 
land. 

Secretary: Miss Martha Mercer, Public Li- 
brary, Mansfield. 

Treasurer: Miss K. W. Sherwood, Public Li- 
brary, Cincinnati. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Allen C. Thomas, Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford. 

Secretary: Luther E. Hewitt, Law Library, 
600 City Hall, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer: Miss Mary Z. Cruice, American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 

The February meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Library Club was held in the Library of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Monday, Feb. 12, 
1900, at 8 p.m. 

Dr. James H. Canfield, librarian of Columbia 
University, New York, gave an interesting talk 
on the public library as such in relation to the 
American people. He spoke of the two great 
classes —the public, that section of people at 
large who are active and somewhat noisy, and 
the other, the people who quietly go on their 
way, but who do the thinking and are the most 
influential class. He dwelt upon the qualifica- 
tions of good citizenship, which tend to make 
popular governmenta success. He showed the 
important place the library holds in the educa- 
tion of the people. The average amount of 
schooling which the average boy receives does 
not exceed more than 4.65 years. The rest of 
his education he must obtain from outside 
sources. The companionship of good books 
brings him in contact with the best thoughts of 
all men of all ages. Dr, Canfield spoke of the 
strong influence a good librarian can have in 
leading the minds of the people in the right 
channel. The duty of the librarian consists not 
in filling his shelves with any and all books, but 
with the best. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously tendered 
to Dr. Canfield for his entertaining talk, and 
the club proceeded to the business of the 
evening. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: President, Allen C. 
Thomas; Vice-presidents, Henry J. Carr, Miss 
Isabel Ely Lord ; Secretary, Luther E. Hewitt; 
Treasurer, Miss Mary Z. Cruice. 

The retiring president briefly reviewed the 
local library progress of the past year. He 
spoke of the numerous and generous gifts of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of the formation of a 


free library commission in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, of the success of the tri-state meet- 
ing at Atlantic City last spring, of the rapid 
growth of the many institutional and free libra- 
ries in Philadelphia 

Mr. Allen C. Thomas took the chair and 
named the following members for his executive 
committee: John Thomson, Miss Alice B. 
Kroeger, Dr. Morris Jastrow, jr., Robert P. 
Bliss, Mrs. Mary Fell. 

It was announced that Washington had been 
chosen as the place of the joint meeting of the 
Washington Library Association, the New Jer- 
sey Library Association, and the Pennsylvania 
Library Club, in March (see p. 125). 

Mary P. Farr, Secretary. 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUS 


President ; Miss Helen Sperry, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Homestead. 
Secretary- Treasurer: Miss Mary F. Macrum, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 
VERMONT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President; Miss S, C. Hagar, Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington. 

Secretary: Miss M. L. Titcomb, Norman 
Williams Public Library, Wocdstock. 

Treasurer: E. F. Holbrook, Proctor, 
WISCONSIN STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President; Mrs. Charles S. Morris, Berlin. 

Secretary: Miss Minnie M. Oakley, State His- 
torical Society, Madison. 

Treasurer: Miss Nellie C. Silverthorn, Pub- 
lic Library, Wausau. 
NORTH WISCONSIN TRAVELLING LIBRARY 

ASSOCIA TION. 

President; Mrs. E. E. Vaughn, Ashland. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Miss Janet Green, 
Vaughn Library, Ashland. 


€lnbs. 


BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Miss M. Anna Tarbell, Brimfield, 
Mass. 

Secretary: Mrs. C. A. Fuller, Oxford, Mass. 

Treasurer: Miss Nellie A. Cutter, Spencer, 
Mass. 


LIBRARY CLUB OF BUFFALO. 
President; H. L. Elmendorf, Public Library. 


Secretary- Treasurer; Miss A. S. Woodcock, 


Grosvenor Library. 
CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: C. B. Roden, Public Library, 
Chicago. 

Secretary: Miss Irene Warren, Chicago 
Normal School. 

Treasurer: Miss M. E. Ahern, Pudlic Li- 
braries, 215 Madison st., Chicago. 

The regular meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club was held Thursday evening, Feb. 8, at 
the Sherman House. It was an open meeting, 
and all interested in the ‘‘ Relation of libraries 
and schools" were invited to come and take 
part in the discussion. Although a severe 
blizzard was raging, the meeting was one of the 
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largest in the history of the club. Mr. W. H. 
Brett, librarian of the Cleveland Public Library, 
made a fine address on the relation of libraries 
and schools. He said that the library had long 
been considered necessary to institutions of 
higher learning, but its relation to secondary 
and graded schools was of late development. 
He read letters from the librarian of the Buffalo 
Public Library, stating that there are now 22 
schools in close relation with the public library 
of that city. He also read a letter from the li- 
brarian of the Detroit Public Library, in which 
he spoke of issuing books to 57 different 
schools. Mr. Brett told of the admirable work 
done by the Cleveland Public Library in its aim 
to reach the children of all classes. There 
were many interesting incidents of the far- 
reaching influence of the work with the chil- 
dren. One woman recently said tothe librarian 
of a branch library in one of the poorer dis- 
tricts: ‘‘ Well, I don’t know nothing about 
libraries at all, but I just want to say it is the 
first time I ever saw the kids on our street 
with clean faces.” ‘* Public libraries and public 
baths are great civilizers.” 

In a paper on the “Relation of reference 
libraries to the public schoo!s of Chicago,” Mr. 
C. W. Andrews, librarian of the John Crerar 
Library, emphasized the fact that the libraries 


of Chicago are co-operating, and each library is | 


seeking a place for itself in the general system 
of libraries. It would be of the greatest 
value to students if they knew that certain li- 
braries are specializing along certain lines. It 
was a disappointment to those present that 
Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, superintendent of 
schools in Chicago, was ill, and Col. F. W. 
Parker, president of Chicago Institute, had 
been called out of the city, and were unable to 
fill their places on the program. 

An active discussion followed the formal 
program. Miss Elizabeth Clarke told of the 
work the Evanston Public Library is doing for 
the public schools, and Superintendent Nichols, 
of South Evanston public schools, spoke of its 
great value in the school work. Miss Marilla 
Freeman, librarian of the Michigan City Public 
Library, told of the close relation of their li- 
brary and schools. The librarian visits the 
schools, and each room of each school has a 
scheduled time for visiting the libriry. The 
librarian makes careful preparation for these 
visits, books of special interest are put on the 
tables and bulletins posted. She also takes 
this opportunity to show them the new cards 
placed in the catalog, the new books, etc. 

Mr. Henry D. Hatch, principal of the Chicago 
Law School, spoke of the need of systematic 
co-operation of libraries and schools in Chicago. 
Mr. Hatch summarized his idea of the work in 
a list of 10 recommendations and suggestions 
which he had presented to the District Council 
no. 6 of the Chicago public schools, and which 
they had unanimously adopted. He recom- 
mended that each district council of the city 
appoint one representative, who shall form a 
committee on school and library co-operation ; 
that this committee shall consider ways and 
means of arousing interest in this subject 
among the teachers; that it shall seek co- 


operation with the Public Library and the libra- 
| ries of Chicago; that it shall plan an annotated 
card catalog of tested reading for school chil- 
dren, to be produced by the co-operation of all 
teachers who will contribute the results of 
their experience; that it shall apply for some 
special privileges for the teachers at the Public 
Library and seek means of bringing the chil- 
dren into more direct contact with the Public 
Library; that it shall promote the early revision 
of the printed Public Library catalog and pro- 
vide for a regular periodical revision of this 
catalog in the future; that it shall provide for 
more or less frequent conferences between the 
teachers and librarians; that it shall see that 
a directory of all free and subscription libraries 
in Chicago, available for the use of the general 
reader or student, with location, conditions of 
use and distinctive features of each, is prepared 
and distributed among teachers. <A motion 
made by Miss Ahern, that a committee of the 
Chicago Library Club be appointed to co- 
operate with this committee from the teachers’ 
council, was carried. Many prominent libra- 
rians and teachers took part in the discussion. 

There was an exhibition of a unique collec- 
| tion of poster bulletins made by the students of 
| the Illinois State Library School, which held the 
| people long after the late hour of adjournment. 
The meeting was an enthusiastic one, and there 
were many expressions of surprise that other 
| cities were already doing so much and of hope 
that Chicagocitizens might soon learn the good 
influences of children’s rooms, children’s cor- 
ners, library leagues, and similar organiza- 
tions. IRENE WARREN, Sveretary. 


NEW VORK LIBRARY CLUB 

President: Dr. J. S. Billings, N. Y. Public 
Library. 

Secretary: W: H: Duncan, Jr., Flatbush Pub- 
lic Library, Brooklyn. 

Treasurer: Miss Harriet Husted, Y. W. C. 
A. Library. 

A meeting of the New York Library Club 
was held on Feb. 8, at Columbia Univer- 
sity. In the absence of the president, Dr. ]. 5S. 
Billings, F. B. Bigelow presided. There was a 
good attendance when the chairman called the 
club to order at 3.1§ p.m., and introduced Dr. 
J. H. Canfield, librarian of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dr. Canfield in his address of welcome 
spoke of the scope of the university and the 
gathering power of the library, in general. 
Education, he said, had come out of the cloister 
and gone into the market place. Those who 
are engaged in library work are charged with 
much of the education of the people. Four and 
65/100 years only is the average length of school 
life in the United States. ‘‘ You of the libra- 
ries,” he continued, *‘ stand responsible for the 
leisure of the people. All universities must take 
interest in your work and pray that it be suc- 
cessful.” 

The first two numbers on the program, ‘* The 
best methods of work with adults in free libra- 
ries’ and ‘** The difficulties of systematic train 
ing of school children in the use of the library 
and of reference books,” were omitted owing to 
the absence of Mrs. Agnes Hills and Miss 
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Agnes Wallace, who were to respond to the 
suojects respectively. 

J. C. Sickley, of the Adriance Memorial Li- 
brary, of Poughkeepsie, sent a paper, which 
was read by J. N. Wing, describing the writer's 
efforts to interest school children in the use 
of reference books and books bearing upon 
their studies. A room at the library has been 
assigned for study use by school children, 
and arrangement is made with teachers by 
which each teacher brings her class to the li- 
brary on given afternoons. The room is sup- 
plied with reference books and works relating 
to special subjects, volumes with illustrations 
and colored plates being used as much as pos- 
sible. Instruction is given in methods of refer- 
ence work, and informal talks are made by the 
librarian on topics relating to school studies — 
all intended to reveal the many aids which the 
library can give ig school work. To secure 
more permanent results Mr. Sickley plans fora 
more systematic course, to be arranged in con- 
sultation with the school authorities, and to in- 
clude the introduction of correlative reading in 
the school course. 

An animated discussion on the general sub- 
ject of the relation of the school to the library 
followed. For the New York Free Circulating 
Library, Mr. Wing said that travelling libraries 
were supplied to the schools, the books being 
used as supplementary readers. Reference 
books were kept at all the branch libraries and 
especial attention paid to the needs of the 
school children, but the plans for increased 
work in this direction had been greatly cur- 
tailed by reason of the small appropriation re- 
ceived from the city. 

Dr. Canfield asked if there was any specific 
understanding between the teachers and libra- 
rians of the city. Mr. Wing answered that 
teachers as a class do not show appreciation of 
thelibrary. The travelling library though, by 
bringing the books direct to the teachers, had 
made the latter think more of the library and 
its work. Answering a question as to what 
further efforts at co-operation had been made, 
Mr. Bostwick stated that nine-tenths of the 
teachers look askance at librarians, and that, 
further, they seem to think, and possibly 
rightly, that they have enough work to do 
without taking an interest in outside organiza- 
tions. Efforts had been made, he said, to get 
volunteers for the furtherance of the library 
interests in the city, but they had met with no 
success. 

Mr. Berry proposed that the club issue a 
handbook giving information to pupils concern- 
ing reference books; showing, for instance, 
how the latter were to be used, and where 
best to look in them for what they wanted. 
Mr. Wing thought such a handbook unneces- 
sary. It would be too large if any attempt was 
made to differentiate between or to describe 
the numerous books of reference. The ques- 
tion was finally left open for future action. 

Miss Harriet Husted gave an interesting pa- 
per on the open-shelf system of the Y. W. C. 
A. Library (see p. 115). 

In thediscussion on open shelves that followed, 
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Mr. Bostwick said that the question of theft 
was a serious one. He thought that librarians 


| might take lessons from the department stores. 


If the latter could place large quantities of 


| books before people in open shelves, why could 
| not the public libraries do the same? The de- 


partment-store system includes the use of de- 
tectives, and it seemed probable that the libra- 
ries would find it necessary tu have paid watchers 
also. Miss Plummer sent some statistics re- 
garding the open-shelf experiment at Pratt 
Institute Free Library, giving the comparative 
number of issues of individual books from open 
shelves and from the stack. Thus, Steevens’ 
‘*Land of the dollar” was issued 22 times 
from open shelves as against twice from the 
stack; Wright's Birdcraft” nine times as 
against three times; Miss Jewett’s ‘ Deep- 
haven” 26 times as against 13 times. The 
conclusion was ‘‘that with six or seven thou- 
sand volumes on open shelves, and the same 
proportion of fiction in the collection as now, 
the percentage of fiction would fall noticeably 
below what it is now, 62%.” 

The latter part of the afternoon was devoted 
to a discussion of the advisability of the club 
joining inthe movement for obtaining reduced 
postage for library books. The principal 
speakers on this topic were R. R. Bowker, C. 
Alex. Nelson, and A. E. Bostwick. Mr. Bost- 
wick divided the question into two parts: first, 
whether the club was in favor of the general 
idea of cheaper postage; secondly, whether the 
present bill was the proper medium through 
which to obtain the reduced rate. Inthe matter 
of parcels post, there was no doubt that the 
United States was behind foreign countries. 
Mr. Bostwick thought that this country should 
at least go so far as to cheapen the rate of post- 
age on library books, if on no other mailable 
matter. There was,of course, the financial ques- 
tion involved. The government is losing money 
through its mail department by allowing almost 
free carriage to things the speaker thought it 
should not. The latest text of the proposed bill 
was read. It differed somewhat from the pre- 
vious drafts, being more concise and general in 
its terms. All attempts at proposed legislation, 
it was shown, had met with opposition from the 
express companies, and no bill for cheap post on 
books could be passed until the advocates of 
such a measure became more strongly organ- 
ized. Mr. Bostwick was in favor of indorsing 
heartily the general question of cheaper rates 
on library books, but was not prepared to say 
that this particular bill met with his approval. 

Mr. Bowker was not in favor of the proposed 
newspaper rate of one cent a pound for books 
passing between libraries. Never, he said, as 
a newspaper publisher had he advocated this 
cheap postage for newspapers. It had brought 
about an enormous deficit, which the public 
should not be made to bear. An abnormally low 
rate of book postage would shift the center of li- 
brary burden to where it does not belong 
Again, it would make it difficult for small libra- 
ries to grow. The advantage of open shelves 
would be partially swept away, people making 
their selections from lists. 
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In the absence of Mr. Nelson, his paper was | 


read by Mr. Gerould, of Columbia. It was a 
strong argument against the proposed legisla- 
tion, on the grounds: 1, The extra burden it 
would throw upon the already overtaxed post- 
office department; 2, The additional burden of 
labor and expense it would throw upon existing 
libraries, by adding a clientéle to be reached 
only by mail service; 3, Its effect in militating 
against the establishment of new libraries in 
towns within reach by mail of the larger li- 
braries. Mr. Nelson referred to the statements 
of the Postmaster-General (Mr. Smith) in his 
last annual report, regarding ‘‘the enormous 
wrongs which have grown upinthe perversion 
and abuse” of the present second-class rates of 
postage. ‘‘Over one-fourth of the entire 
volume and weight of the mails pays, as second- 
class matter, one cent a pound, while its cost of 
carrying is estimated at eightcents, causing aloss 
in 1899 of over $12,cC00,000 to the Government. 
If this deficit comes fiom the a/use of the pres- 
ent law in the circulation of paper-covered 
books, it will be no easy task to estimate the 
additional deficit that will arise from throwing 
the mails open to the lawful circulation of 
bound books from all sorts of libraries (some 
private) at the payment of one-eighth of the 
actual cost of transportation.” Reference was 
made also to the difficulties in supplying the 
many demands upon libraries such legislation 
would entail: ‘‘ Increase the demands upon a 
library by adding a clientéle to be reached only 
by mail service, and you weaken much more its 
ability to reach the demands upon it by reduc- 
ing its available supply of books and by either 
increasing the cost of administration or weaken- 
ing its present efficiency. For books cannot 
be mailed without expenditure of time and 
labor already fully occupied. When librarians 
are fully satisfied that every patron within their 
several bailiwicks has all his wants fully sup- 
plied, and each patron enjoys the same blissful 
sense of satisfaction, the time will have arrived 
for doing missionary work by mail. 
will be no inducement to the people of a small 
town to vote to tax themselves for the mainte- 
nance of a local library when they can draw 
upon the library of their larger neighbor. 
They will thus be deprived of half the benefit 
of having a library —the coming into actual 
contact with books themselves and selecting 
their own reading. The smaller communities, 
unable to support local libraries, can be much 
better served by state travelling libraries of 50 
or 100 volumes each, available for inspection, 
than by cheap postage on books selected from 
lists containing five times that number of titles, 
and I see no way of informing this new library 
clientéle what books they may ask for except 
by means of such lists.” 
WILLIAM HENRY DUNCAN, JR., Secretary. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON 
CITY. 


There | 


| committee at a previous meeting. 
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Meeting Second Wednesday evening of 


each month. 

The 45th regular meeting of the Library As- 
sociation of Washington City was held at the 
Columbian University, Wednesday evening, 
February 14, 190, with the president, Howard 
L. Prince, in the chair. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved. 
he association then proceeded with an elec- 
tion for vice-president, vice Howard L. Prince 
(elected president), resulting in the selection of 
Mr. Charles Martel, of the Library of Congress. 

The paper of the evening was read by Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, it being ‘‘ A biographical sketch 
of Bernard Quaritch.” Interesting character- 
istics of Mr. Quaritch in connection with books 
and his book-shop were given, which were 
supplemented with remarks by Messrs. Bolton, 
Cole, and Boyden, along the same line. 

A fund was placed at the disposal of the 
committee on printing, and said committee 
was authorized to proceed with the publication 
of the second supplement to the ‘* Handbvuok,”’ 
in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Dr. Adler 
called attention tothe bill introduced in Con- 
gress by Senator Lodge in reference to printing 
the public documents ; also the billestablishing 
a library or book post. The following commit- 
tee on program and papers was appointed : Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, B. P. Mann, and Mrs. A. F. 
Stevens. Wa. L. Bovpren, Secretary. 


Library Schools and Craining Classes. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOO] 


The class has entered upon the work of the 
second term with the study of reference work, 
the loan department, children’s reading, dic- 
tionary cataloging, etc. Subjects for reference 
lists or bibliographies to be submitted before 


gradvation include, among others Minor 
American poets of the later roth century, 
Richard Wagner, Pennsylvania before the 


Revolution, Bookbinding, artistic and practi- 
cal, The Dutch and Flemish schools of painting, 
and Imperialism. 

An excellent opportunity for the organizing 
of a small library was presented to the class by 
the formation of a settlement library in the city, 
which it was desired should be opened without 
delay. The students of the school took part in 
preparing as practical experience the needed 
records, accession, shelf and catalog, as wellas 
in classifying and arranging several hundred 
volumes, in order that the library might be 
cpened to the children of the settlement neigh- 
borhood on the first of March. A graduate of 


| the school has since taken charge of the library. 
It is hoped that opportunities for the formation 


President: H. L. Prince, Librarian U. S. 


Patent Office. 


Secretary: W.L. Boyden, Librarian Supreme | 


Council 33° A.A. Order of Scottish Rite. 
Treasurer ; T. L. Cole, Statute Law Book Co. 


and maintenance of home libraries may be had 
in connection with the settlement in a short 
time. 

A most interesting talk was given before the 
libr iry s hool in February by Dr. Canfield, 
librarian of Columbia University, New York, 
who gave enthusiasm and inspiration to the 
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students by his high ideals of the importance 
of the librarian in the work of the university or 
college. Another important lecture during the 
winter was that by Mr. Putnam upon the Li- 
brary of Congress, 

The students of the library school have this 
year abandoned the plans for a visit as a class 
to libraries outside Philadelphia. Instead of 
such visit nine members of the school took ad- 
vantage of the fine program offered by the joint 
meeting of the New York State Association and 
the New York Library Club to attend the ses- 


sions in New York Cityon March 8. Afterthe | 


meeting two days were spent in visiting several 
libraries in New York, including Columbia 
University Library, the New York Public Li- 
brary (Astor and Lenox Libraries), the Young 
Men's Christian Association Library, the Young 
Women's Christian Association Library, andthe 
Library of the Pratt Institute. The class is in- 
debted to these libraries for the kind attentions 
given to them. The students regretted that 
time did not permit their visits to other impor- 
tant libraries of New York. They were accom- 
panied in their visit by the director of the 
school and by Miss Farr, instructor. 

Several members of the school expect to 
take advantage of the joint meeting of the New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Washington Library 
Associations to attend the sessions at Washing- 
ton March 29 - 31. 


NEW YVORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
The preparation of the Paris exhibit at the 


state library has been a distinct advantage to | 


the school. All but six of the 40 students have 
actually taken part in the work, all have seen 
the finished result. 

Miss Bertha Hyatt, who finished her course 
in June, 1899, and Miss Mabel C. Dobbin, who 
spent the year 1898-99 in the school, have de- 
voted their entire time for four months to the 
exhibit, and have proved themselves skilful and 
efficient. A full description of the exhibit is 


given elsewhere (see p. 116) recording the appre- | 


ciation felt at the state library for the prompt 
and hearty co-operation of libraries that have 
contributed to the success of this second inter- 
national exhibit made by the American Library 
Association. 


A large share of the credit for the preparation | 


of the Paris library exhibit belongs to Miss 
Florence Woodworth. She was responsible for 
the original plans and for their execution. The 
details of the exhibit in various lines were sub- 
mitted to members of the staff for criticism and 
suggestion; everything came under the eye of 


the director for final decision; but from first to | 


last the work is the result of Miss Woodworth’s 
executive force, resourcefulness, infinite pa- 
tience with details, and inexhaustible energy. 


Miss Caroline M. Underhill, librarian of the | 


Utica Public Library, gave a bright and 
helpful talk to the school on Feb. 23, dis- 
cussing, among other practical points, the re- 
lation of the public library to the city board of 
health. Book disinfection on a large scale, by 
means of formaldehyde gas, was emp!oyed at 
Utica previous to its use in Scranton (see Mr. 


Carr’s article on ‘‘ Closing of the Scranton Pub- 
| lic Library,” L. j., Feb., p. 71). It is the plan at 
Utica to disinfect the library four or five times 
a year to guard against possible contagion and 
to make the air seem clean and wholesome. 
The expense, which is about $8 on each occa- 
sion, besides the time of the operator, is borne 
by the board of health. The library is given 
up to the health officers at the usual hour of 
closing. Next morning the janitor airs the li- 
brary thoroughly from five to nine o'clock, when 
the room can be used again for library pur- 
poses. SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 
PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 

During February the following lectures were 
given before the school: Two lectures on 
United States government documents, by Miss 
Adelaide R. Hasse, of the Astor Library; a 
lecture by Miss Linda A. Eastman, of the 
Cleveland Public Library, on ‘* Library exten- 
sion in Ohio” ; a lecture by Miss Myrtilla Avery, 
of the New York State Library, on ‘* Travelling 
libraries in New York.” 


Librurp Economp and §istory. 


GENERAL. 


The Library begins its new quarterly series 
with the issue for December, 1899. It is a dig- 
nified and handsome publication, full of mate- 
rial of bibliographical and practical interest, and 
setting a high standard forthe future. A fine 
photogravure of Collier’s portrait of Dr. Gar- 
nett serves as frontispiece, and, accompanied 
by a brief biographical appreciation, is the first 
of a projected series of portraits of eminent 
bookmen — under which term wil! be included 
“librarians, private collectors, and _biblio- 
philes.” The bibliographical features include an 
account of ‘* The first four editions of ‘ English 
bards and Scotch reviewers,’"’ by G. R. Red- 
grave ; ‘‘ The paper duties of 1696-1713, their 
| effect on the printing and allied trades,” by J. 
Macfarlane ; ‘* Discovery of long missing pic- 
| tures stolen from an illuminated manuscript in 
the library of Macon,” by L. Delisle, with a 
| fine photogravure plate ; notes on ‘‘ The newly 
discovered ‘ Missale Speciale,’” by W. H. J. 
Weale ; and ‘‘ Woodcuts in English plays,” by 
A. W. Pollard. Practical matters are led, per- 
haps, by H. K. Moore's clear and forcible ar- 
gument for ‘‘Open access in public lending 
| libraries,” based upon the experience of the 
Croydon Public Libraries, and includes also an 
excellent review of ‘‘ Library progress,"’ by J. 
D. Brown ; *‘ Notes on library legislation,” by 
H. W. Fovargue ; and “‘ Things done in one 
American library,” being chiefly an account of 
the St. Louis duplicate novel collection, by F. 
M.Crunden. American affairs are also re- 
viewed most interestingly in ‘‘ American 
| notes,” by Mrs. Fairchild, who touches partic- 
| ularly upon the appointment of the Librarian of 
| Congress and the Atlanta conference of the A. 
| L. A. There are other papers of interest — 
. 
among them the ‘‘ Catalogue of Danton’s li- 

brary,” by H. Belloc — notes on books, on sci- 
| entific and artistic matters, and a first instal- 
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ment of an account of *‘ The libraries of Greater 
Britain,” by J. R. Boosé. Mr. MacAlister is 
to be heartily congratulated upon the interest 
and promise of his enterprise. 


The Litrary Association Record for February 
contains the paper by L. Stanley Jast which 
proved a casus belli at the Southport meeting of 
the association in 1598. It is a review of 
‘* Some hindrances in library work,"’ touching 
on inadequate classification and cataloging, 
and the tendency toward officialism and red 
tape in library administration, in an interesting 
and apparently inoffensive manner. There is 
also an account of the Christie Library, of 
Owens College, Manchester, by W. Rhod 


E. Rhodes, 
and a consideration of the need of ‘‘A guide- 
book to books,” by E. A. Baker, of the Mid- 
land Railway Institure, Derby. 


Amherst (Mass.) College L. The frequenters 
of the library at Amherst College are rejoicing 
in a substantial addition to its facilities. The 
building has just been fitted with electric lights 
in all rooms, including the stack. For some 
years the reading-room has been kept open in 
the evening, but there was much complaint as 
to the ill effect of the gaslights on the air of the 
room ; the stack was not accessible after night- 
fall, which was a very serious interference 
with its use, felt all the more because free ac- 
cess was allowed toall readers during open 
hours. Henceforth both reading-room and 
stack will be open daily from 8.30 a.m. to 9.30 
p.m. In the few weeks since the electri 
lights were introduced the great advantages of 
evening access to the books have become ap- 
parent. Already on some days more than half 
of the books drawn have been taken after dark. 

Amherst College L. (Rpt., 1898-9; in Quar- 
terly bulletin, 1:2, Oct., '99.) Added 1553; 
total 71,780. ‘* There is little to add to the re- 
port made a year ago as to the work done in 
the library during the year. This year, as last, 
we have had the help of two young women act- 
ing as ‘pupil assistants,’ with no compensa- 
tion, and of two others who have received very 
small pay for apart of their time. They have 
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Baltimore, Md. Enoch Pratt F. LL. (14th 
rpt., 1899.) Added 7626; total 197,011. Issued, 
home use 659,182(fict. and juv. 68+); lib. use 
17.436. New registration 6336; cards in force 
34,041. 

Ihe chief event of the year was the gift of 


the b ng for the Woodberry branch library, 
from Robert Poole, of Wo erry. It is ex- 
pected to open this to the public about April 1. 
lt is thought desirable that the library should 
reach, through branches, about 15 more points 
within the city limits. A delivery station was 
pened at Walbrook in September. The circu- 


lation of magazines has shown a considerable 


liminution, probably due to less general inter- 
est in current events. In June the age limit 
was reduced to 12 years. 


Boston Atheneum L. (Rpt., 899.) Added 
4586; total 193,916; expenditures for books and 
binding $9442.50. 

‘* The large and extremely interesting col- 
lection of documents, papers, and books printed 
in the South during the years 1861 —65 has been 
arranged, numbered, and recorded on a shelf- 
list. | have designated the collection by the 
letters C.S.A., believing that meaningless 
marks should be eliminated as far as possible. 

he fiction, school-books, and popular songs in 
the collection will aid the student who may 
wish to investigate the intellectual and social 
life of the South during the war.”” The collec- 
tion of works relating to the Dreyfus case has 
reached 153 v. 


Boston P. 1. The trustees have decided to 
establish a course of free lectures for the pur- 
pose of setting forth the facilities afforded by 
the library for pursuing various lines of study. 
Che lectures will be delivered by Colonel T. 
W. Higginson, James L. Whitney, Otto Fleisch- 


- 
ner, the Rev. Jesse H. Jones, Lindsay Swift, 


done much excellent work, certainly well off- | 


setting what they have received in the way of 
training. The work of reclassifying the library 
and revising the catalog, adding typewritten 
class-lists, has gone forward on the lines indi- 
cated last year. 

‘The present book-stack has a nominal ca- 
pacity of 120,000 volumes, but its actual capaci- 
ty, taking into account the need of provision 
for constant expansion by spare space dis- 
tributed through the whole building, cannot be 
estimated at over 90,000. It will not be long 
before the point is reached when an enlarge- 
ment of the building will be anecessity. Such 
an enlargement can be easily effected by ex- 


tending the building to the rear, letting the ex- | 


tension, standing on the lower ground, have 
only four stories above the basement as against 
the six in the present stack. Such an extension 


to accommodate 50,000 volumes should not cost | 


more than $15,000.” 


Worthington C, Ford, the Hon. William Ever- 
ett, C. W. Ernst, the Rev. E. E. Hale. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. The South Brooklyn 
branch, at 1147 Fourth ave., of the library was 
formally opened on the evening of March 6, 
The branch has been in operation since last Oc- 
tober, and contains about 3700 v. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute F. 1. Part 
of the collection of old valentines owned by 
Mr. Frank H. Baer, of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
on exhibition at the library during the latter 
partof February. With this collection isa very 
quaint old valentine, the property of Miss 
Pritchett, of Petersburg, Va. The valentine 
was written by William Henry Harrison (later 
President of the United States) from his home 
onthe James River, to the lady who subse- 
quently became his wife, Miss Agnes Heath. 
There are eight original verses, and the names 
of both Mr. Harrison and Miss Heath appear 
on the ms. 


Buffalo(N.Y.) P.L. (3d rpt., 1899.) Added 
22,808; total 143,411. Issued, home use §87,- 
686 (fict.,.671%), of which 203,946 were through 
outside agencies — schools, stations, travelling 
libraries, etc. — 279,054 from the 17,185 v. in 
the open-shelf department, and 114,884 from 
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the children’s department. Ref. use 36,695; 
new registration 11,005; total cards in force 
57,257. Receipts $86,422.26; expenses, $81,- 
§10.97. 

This most interesting report is prefaced by a 
fine map of the city of Buffalo, 14x 19, indicat- 
ing the various library agencies. It is a com- 
pact and suggestive review of the year’s work, 
and deserves careful attention from all con- 
cerned with the activities of a large library. 

The statistics noted show in what proportion 
circulation is divided among the various depart- 
ments, the open-shelf room leading with a 
turnover of 16 for each book in its collection. 
The total circulation shows an increase over 
the preceding year of 1514  — attributable to 
the increase of outside agencies for distribution; 
“*the fiction per cent. is an increase of .o12% 
over the former year." 

Loss of books, as revealed by the inventory be- 
gun in 1898, has amounted to 1045 v., of which 
616 are missing from the open shelves, and 
190 from the children’sdepartment. These are 
for the present carried on the missing list, with 
hope that many will be accounted for; but the 
greater part ‘“‘have undoubtedly been stolen 
:rom the library shelves during the two years 
and four months since the library was opened.” 
The circulation during that period was 1,917,- 
ooo, making the rate of loss about 1 in Ig00. 
The average value of the books lost is about 
8oc., making the total money about $800. 
Much of the loss is thought to have occurred in 
the early months of the library's use, before 
the installation of turnstiles. But even allow- 
ing for losses from theft, it is found that it 
costs less than half as much to circulate a book 
from the open shelves than from any other de- 
partment of the library. The department 
maintains its great popularity, and the special 
collections on current topics, as ‘‘ England and 
the Transvaal,” have been exhausted almost as 
soon as displayed. 

The children's department has shown a de- 
creased circulation, probably due to the devel- 
opment of school work. A Sunday story-hour 
was started in November, and later Saturday 
morning readings were begun and successfully 
continued. Inthe reference and periodical de- 
partments overcrowding has been a frequent 
difficulty. Theschool work has much been ex- 
tended, 22 schools now being supplied with 
class-room libraries. These are sent to 358 
different class-rooms, and average 43 books to 
each. ‘' The hearty co-operation of principals 
and teachers has made the plan possible and 
successful”; its extension to the other schools 
of the city should be carried out as soon as 
resources permit. The travelling library de- 
partment, with its 127 col’ections, now reaches 
12 clubs, 23 school teaghers, 2 missions, 6 
church societies, 1 factory, 1 art gallery, 28 
fire houses, 7 police stations, and § hospitals; 
‘the libraries that go to hospitals are for 
nurses, not patients. They are very much used 
and highly appreciated.” 

Specially significant is the comment on the 
seven delivery stations — that ‘‘ more complica- 
tions and misunderstandings occur through the 


stations than in all the rest of our departments 
together. It also costs more to circulate books 
through the stations than in any other way.” 
They are, however, evidently a necessary evil 
until they can be replaced by adequate branches. 
The latter are ‘‘the great need of the library,” 
and would, it is thought, double its usefulness, 
and it is recommended that these be begun, so 
far as possible, in a small way and in rented 
quarters; ‘‘if the proper location is found and 
the work started the buildings will follow.” 


Buffalo P. L. A branch of the library was 
opened on Jan. 5 in Welcome Hall, a settlement 
house supported by the First Presbyterian 
Church. About 500 v. are onthe shelves in the 
branch, which is open on Wednesday and Fri- 
day afternoons and evenings. 


Cambridge (Mass.) P. L. (42d rpt.—year 
ending Nov. 30, '99.) Added 3847; total 56,315. 
Issued 154,553 (fict., incl. juv. .707 ), of which 
121,998 were from the central library, 24,040 
from local stations, and 8515 from the schools. 
This total does not include 20,473 v. of un- 
classified circulation from the East Cambridge 
branch and deposit collections. Total card- 
holders 23,167. Receipts $20,000; expense $19,- 
998.50. 

Mr. Gifford refers to the need of an addition 
to the stack, upon which must largely depend 
the creation of uSeful collections of music and 
of photographs. He recommends also the 
more complete detachment of the children’s 
room by placing all children's books in that de- 
partment under a special attendant, and the 
removal of the East Cambridge branch to more 
suitable quarters. 


Cleveland (O.) P. L. (31st rpt.— year ending 
Aug. 31, ‘99. Added 12,641; total 150,446. 
Issued, home use 831,727 (fict. 40% ; juv. fict. 
18%), about 40 € of the whole circulation being 
from the main library, the remainder from the 
branches and stations. Ref. use 193,944; visit- 
ors to ref. depts. 248,748. Active membership 
cards 50,415. 

This well-arranged and interesting report, 
with its numerous illustrations and suggestive 
library map of the city of Cleveland, is an ad- 
mirable ‘‘ library document,” and will be of 
much value for professional’reference and com- 
parison. It is difficult to give it adequate 
attention within’necessary limits, and we rec- 
ommend it, as a whole, to the careful con- 
sideration of librarians. 

Retrenchment, rendered necessary by the re- 
duced appropriation for 1899, was made by short- 
ening evening hours in the circulating depart- 
ment, except Saturdays, closing the branches 
forenoons, except Saturdays, cutting down the 
periodical list and reducing the buying of books. 
The school work continues to develop. The 
Central High School Library, maintained as a 
branch of the Public Library, circulated 14,717 
v. during ro months, and has 1428 active mem- 
bership cards. 3203 v. were issued to 70 teach- 
ers, and were issued by them to pupils for home 
use 21,225 times. ‘‘ This is one of the most 
valuable parts of our work. The collections 
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of little libraries for the use of the families 
connected with the schools, and the relation of 
the teacher to her pupils, gives her an oppor- 
tunity to guide their reading. There are now 
13 school stations in operation. 

‘“With the probability that the main library 
can remain in its present building only a short 
time longer, it is impossible at present to plan 
any special change or improvement in the work 
here.” The question of a new building is also 
considered in the report of the trustees, whose 
conclusions were noted in L. J., Dec.,'99, p. 
690. 
Appended to Mr. Brett's report are reports of 
the various departments— cataloging, refer- 
ence, loan, and the branches—all of which 
will repay attention. In the cataloging depart- 
ment special needs are a children's room dic- 
tionary catalog, a revised circulating depart- 
ment catalog for 1889-95, a reference-room 
dictionary catalog, and the disposal of arrears 
in branch cataloging. Special emphasis is laid 
upon the need of trained help in this division of 
library work. 

The children’s room has reached its limit of 
accommodation, and more space is imperatively 
needed. ‘‘ There are now over 2200 active 
users of this room, ranging in age from 51g to 
16 years. No restrictions are placed upon the 
children in the use of the mainroom. They are 
encouraged to avail themselves of the privileges 
of other departments.”" Thelibrary league has 
steadily continued. ‘‘ Its quietly exerted power 
has extended over thousands of readers, young 
and old alike, and is surely producing the pur- 
pose intended —a deep-rooted respect for and 
love of books.” 


Fort Monroe, Va. An estimate has been sub- 
mitted to Congress providing for the appropri- 
ation of $75,000 to the War Department for the 
erection of a library building for the artillery 
school and post library at Fort Monroe. The 
estimate calls for a ‘‘modern fireproof build- 
ing,” to be of brick, with stone trimmings. 
There should be an abundance of windows ; 
lighting should be by electricity, the heating 
by steam or hot water ; adequate ventilation 
should be provided. ‘‘ The main story should 
not be less than 20 feet high, to give abundant 
air space, light, and admit of suitable and 
pleasing interior decoration. The shelving 
should be of metal frame and adjustable glass 
shelves one tier high. Desks, tables, chart 
case, chairs, etc., should be provided, of a 
character suited to the building and the pur- 
poses for which they are intended.” Accom- 
panying the estimate are endorsements from 
officers assigned to Fort Monroe, strongly set- 
ting forth the need of the proposed building. 
Among them, Capt. J. P. Wisser, librarian of 
the artillery school, says: ‘* The library is at 
present in a one-story frame building, gloomy, 
unattractive, crowded, and very inconvenient. 
It contains between 15,000 and 20,000 volumes, 
most of them very valuable works, many of 
which could never be replaced should the 
building be accidentally destroyed. I have 
been acquainted with the library here for 
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nearly a quarter of a century, and I feel quite 
sure that I am voicing the sentiment of all the 
classes that have been here during that time in 
stating that it has never been an attractive 
place for the student officers of the school I he 
present building has but a single room, «rd 
there is no place where one can sit down quietly 
to read a book, and no convenience for consult- 
ing a number of books and making notes.” 


Georgia State L., Atlanta, (Rpt., 1899.) This 
report contains no information regarding ac- 
cessions, total number of volumes, or present 
condition of the library. It is devoted mainly 
to an urgent plea for the reprinting of the earier 
volumes of Georgia reports, and to a statement 
regarding the collection of works by Georgia 
authors undertaken at the opening of the year. 
The effort has resulted in ‘‘ getting together 
quite a number of books, some of which are 
rare and valuable, and although scarcely be- 
gun, the collection is even now a most interest- 
ing one.” A list of the writers and works rep- 
resented is given, native Georgians being dis- 
tinguished by a single asterisk. Lists of the 
text-books and exchanges received during the 
year are included. 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) P. lL. A general re- 
arrangement of the offices in the city hall has 
been decided upon, to take effect May 1. The 
library will be removed to the ground floor, 
where it will have the entire north half, from 
the east to the west entrances. 


Hanover (N. H.)P. L. The new town li- 
brary building was dedicated on Feb. 22. It is 
the gift of Emily Hitchcock Howe, of New 
York City, in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Benja- 
min Darwin Howe and theirson. The build- 
ing in which it is situated is the historic Whee- 
lock house, built by Eleaser Wheelock, the first 
president of Dartmouth, in 1773, and occupied 
by his family for many years. 

The building is three-storied, the whole of 
the ground floor being given up to the library, 
and the other stories containing suites of rooms 
for members of the faculty and others. The 
repairs and improvements made upon it have 
been so adapted as to preserve rather than in- 
jure its colonial appearance, and the building 
throughout is characteristically colonial. In 
front is a portico with corinthian pillars, and 
within a long, old-fashioned hallway running 
the entire length of the building, with furni- 
ture, fixtures for lights and shelves and rugs, 
all suggestive of the colonial period, the walls 
being hung with colonial red paper with white 
trimmings. On either side are the library 
rooms, three in number, the books being ar- 
ranged in old colonial secretaries and cabinets, 
instead of upon modern shelves. Most of the 


| furniture was handed down from President 


Wheelock and his descendants, the colonial 
style prevailing even to the latches and knock- 
ers on the door. In one room is an old clock 
used by President Wheelock, and said to be 
200 years old. An interesting feature of the 
library is the collection of old books, compris- 
ing several volumes used by President Whee- 
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lock and found by workmen in the partitions 


an average of 145 perday. The largest circu- 


of the building when making repairs, all | lation was that of Jan. 27, 1900, on which day 
| we gave out 235 books. Upto Jan. 30, 1900, 
|} the accession of books amounted to 1817 


printed before the Revolution. 


Harvard Univ. L., Cambridge, Mass. (Rpt., 
1898-9.) Primarily a strong presentation of 
the need of enlargement, for book storage and 
for study purposes. In shelving capacity, in 
accommodations for use and for administra- 
tion, and for the handling of special collections 
the present building is now inadequate. 

‘* A book-stack with its books well classified 
on modern lines is like a sponge partly filled 
with water, which can soak up and hold per- 


volumes.” 
The librarian and assistant were instructed 
in cataloging by Mr. Walter G. Forsyth, the 


| organizer of the library, and the work has been 


haps an equal quantity of water in addition be- | 


fore it is saturated. Our book-stack is not yet 


gins to approach that condition, and the acces- 
sions of the past year having been 50 per cent. 
greater than the average of the last 10 years, 
with every prospect of a still greater increase 
during the coming year, it is likely that the 


continued throughout the year. 


New Haven (Ct.) P. L. Statistics for 1889 
are given in the January number of the library 
Bulletin, as follows: Added 5874; total 47,399. 
Issued 301,425. New cards issued 8194; total 
cards in use 16.374. The income was about 


$1000 less than the previous year. 
saturated with books, but in some parts it be- | I y 


The library has issued a small pamphlet, tell- 


| ing ‘‘ How to use the library,” modelled upon 


a similar publication of the Scoville Institute 


| Library, of Oak Park, Ill. It gives brief di- 


point of saturation will be dangerously near be- | 


fore we are prepared for it. Relief is de- 
manded long before that condition is actually 
reached, for a book-stack entirely filled is as 
impossible to deal with as a sponge when com- 
pletely saturated. Our immediate difficulty, 
however, is to find room for large collections 
coming to us at once—place of temporary 
storage for such a gift as the remainder of the 
Gurney bequest lately received, or permanent 
shelf room for a great special collection such 
asthe Riant library, which will reach us in a 
few months, and add perhaps 10,000 volumes 
to our shelves. Such great gifts add immensely 
to the strength and fame of the library, and 
make Cambridge the necessary centre for study 
in the fields enriched by them. Such gifts we 
must be ready to receive and use, and we may 
confidently except that they will be more nu- 
merous in the future than in the past. 

‘*The only way to increase the capacity of 
the present building and so secure immediate 
relief is to add asmall seventh story under the 
roof of the east stack, and extend on one side 
the rows of the sixth story. The first would 
add shelving fora possible 15,000 volumes, and 
the second would extend the present capacity of 
the sixth floor by 3800 volumes.” 

The accessions of the year, which exceed 
those of any previous year by about 2000 v., 
amounted to 23,745 v., giving ‘‘ a grand total of 
548,511 v. forthe University library.” There 
were an unusual number of gifts, amounting to 
over 7ooo v., of which the most important are 
noted. The total recorded use of books was 
88,600 v., of which 63,005 were lent. Cards of 
admission to the stack have been issued to 279 
persons. Of the 3151 students at the univer- 
sity, 2488 are borrowers. To 137 borrowers at 
Radcliffe College 1273 v. were lent. The work 
of the shelf and catalog departments is sum- 
marized, and the review of their activities 
should be of interest to librarians. 


Lexington (Ky.) P. Z. (Rpt.) ‘ The library 
has been opened to the public since April 10, 
1899. In that time the circulation of books 
has increased from an average of 54 per day to 


rections for the use of indexes, catalogs, etc., 
and for the use of the library by borrowers. 


New Orleans, La. Howard L. (Rpt. —year 
ending Nov. 30,'99.) Added 1057; total not 
stated. Visitors to lib. 25,099, of whom 4875 
attended in the evening; 18.371 v. were con- 
sulted. But 1482 v. of fiction were issued to 
readers. Mr. Beer observes that ‘‘the history 
of a reference collection in a city which pos- 
sesses a vigorously growing circulating library 
is, unless marked by specially large donations 
of funds or material, that of quiet and unosten- 
tatious labor.” 

** The correspondence of the library has in- 
creased largely. Fortunate accidents have 
placed within reach of the librarian a consider- 
able amount of rare material utterly valueless 
to this library, but highly valued by those 
libraries which seek every piece of information 
and every publication bearing on their special- 
ties. A gift of two books of no interest to 
readers of New Orleans, but valuable to the 
Guildhall Library, in the city of London, has re- 
sulted in the donation of valuable publications 
relating to London. They are not yet to hand. 
The Public Library of New York has received, 
with great satisfaction, copies of local publica- 
tions which have been gathered ata cost to this 
library of storage only, and has in return for- 
warded a considerable package of books on 
biography. 

‘* The library has lent its aid and advice to 
several persons interested in the organization 
of libraries in small towns and in neighboring 
states, and also to the preparation of many 
publications of local interest.” 

It is recommended that 22 periodicals be added 
to the 126 now received. ‘‘It may be well to 
consider the addition of open shelves in the 
reading-rcom. The recommendation for the 
introduction of electricity is renewed.” 


Newburgh (N. Y.) F. ZL. (Rpt., year ending 
June 30, '99; ¢# rpt. of Board of Education, p. 
16.) Added 1675; total 23,538. Issued, home 
use 80,262, an increase of 6174 over the pre- 
ceding year. New chairs and tables and other 
improved fittings have been installed, and four 
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large bulletin sheets, for record of new books or 


other information, have been kept up. More 
shelving has also been added. 


Niagara Falls (N. Y.) P. LZ. Feb. 8 was 


observed as the annual ‘‘ book day” at the 
library. The circulating library was closed 
and an informal public reception was held 


during the day, with music and other exercises 
in the evening. Many visitors brought gifts of 
volumes, and the day resulted in a substantial 
addition to the library's collection. 


Norfolk (Va.) P. L. (Rpt. — year ending 
Jan. 31, 1900.) Added 662; total not stated. 
Issued, home use 24,731; lib. attendance 
50 976. 

‘*The time has come when it is absolutely 
necessary to take steps to secure for the li- 
biary a home of its own.” 

At the annual meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed to solicit subscriptions to secure a lot 
upon which to erect a library building, and to 
secure additional funds for the building. 


North Adams (Mass.) P. Ll. (16th rpt.— 
year ending Nov. 30,’99.) Added 1223; total 
16,467. Issued, home use 66,399 (fict. 54.7%: 
juv. 22.3%). New registration 2209; total 
registration 4350. Receipts $6303.17; expenses, 
$6285.18. 


| (Rpt., 1898 1899.) 


| library. 


The appointment of Miss Mabel Temple as | 


librarian was made in October. The circula- 
tion shows an increase of 6549 over the year 
before, but a decrease from previous years. 
‘*This decrease is due to the lack of new 
books and to the increasing interest taken in 
outdoor life.” ‘* To supplement the work done 
with the schools, the library needs a children’s 
room.” 


Philadelphia, Mercantile L, The question of 
merging the Mercantile Library with the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, was decided in the 
negative atthe annual election of directors, held 
Feb 20. All but one of the six directors elected 
are understood to be strongly in favor of the in- 
dependent existence of the library. 


Rutland (Vt.) F. L. A. (Rpt. — year ending 
Feb. 1, 1900.) Added 1004; total 11,420. The 
resignation of Mrs. Dorr, the president of the 
association, of Miss M. L. Titcomb, its devoted 
librarian, and of Miss Paige, assistant libra- 
rian, have been regretted events of the year. 


STEINER, Bernard C. The library of the Mary- 
land Historical Society. (/n Nez 
February, 1900. 3: 101-102.) 
This article is the third of the series on libra- 

ries of Baltimore, which is being published in 

the New Pedugogue. The Historical Society li- 

brary is the direct successor of the first public 

library in Baltimore, which was organized in 


1795. 


Toledo (O.) P. L. During one month in 
which the free-access system has been in opera- 
tion nearly 8000 more books were issued than 
during the same month three years before. 
The age limit has been reduced to six years. 


Pedagegue, 


University of Chicago L. In Jewish Comment 
for Feb. 23, 1900, Joseph K. Arnold describes 
‘*The Semitic collection of the University of 
Chicago.” This consists of about 10,000 v. in 
the library of the Haskell Oriental Museum ; 
155 serials were taken in 1808. 


Michigan I., Ann Arbor, 

Added, general lib. 7067, 
total 133,206, of which 105,279 are in the general 
Recorded use 145.565, of which S200 
were drawn for home use by professors; ‘*‘ this 
is an increase of two per cent. over the record 
for 1897-8.” 10 are reported missing. 


University of Pennsylvania L. The univer- 
sity recently received the private library of the 
late Dr. D. G. Brinton, the distinguished an- 
thropologist. The collection contains about 
2300 volumes on the aboriginal American lan- 
guages and American archwology; there are 
also numerous manuscripts of the early Spanish 


University of 


| missionaries, and an important section is de- 


| from Congress. 


Miss Lucy D. Cheney, who had for several | 


years been assistant with Miss Titcomb, ‘‘ came 


to the rescue at this time of depression,” and | F ; 
| sum of $14,245 is recommended, in order to em- 


her administration has aided to bring the li- 
brary through the year. ‘‘More money is 
needed to meet the necessary demands in the 
different departments.” 
San Dirgo(Cal.) P. 
were added, making a total of 15,277. The 
home and library use combined was 87,255 v. 


Springfield (Mass.) City Z. The Teachers’ 


Club and the library association have arranged 
for a series of four talks, by Calvin Stebbins, on 
Cromwelland Milton, to be given during March 
in the art museum] lecture-room, 


During 1899, 1951 v. | 


| ending Sept. 30, "99.) 


voted to a collection of pamphlets bearing on 
anthropology. Included in the gift is a com- 
plete set of Dr. Brinton's own publications. 


Washington, D.C. L. of Congres The leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial appropriations 
bill, as reported in the House on Feb, 13, au- 
thorizes a reorganization of tle clerical force of 
the Library of Congress with 52clerks, at sala- 
ries aggregating $39,140. This is somewhat 
more than half of what the librarian asked 
In the copyright department 
a net increase of 15 additional employes is pro- 
posed, as recommended by the librarian, with 
salaries aggregating $14,240. The total net 
increase forthe library, including the copyright 
department, is 67 employes, at $54,060. The 


ploy the proposed additional help in the library 
during the last quarter of the current fiscal 
year. 

FOREIGN. 

Aberdeen (Scotland) P. L. (15th rpt.—- year 
Added 2¢87; total §51,- 
265, of which 23,599 belong to the reference de- 
partment. The total number of recorded issues 
was 279,624, being 10,232 more than last year. 
Of this, 17,783 v. were issued in the reference 
department, in addition to reference use from 
the open shelves. Of the 206,252 v. issued 
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from the lending department 102,026 were fic- 
tion. ‘‘ The number of books bound for the 
first time or rebound, for both lending and 
reference departments, was 1491, at an average 
cost per volume of rs. 34¢d. for the former, and 
of 2s. 6d. for the latter.” 


Chalfont St. Giles, Eng. A Milton library is 
being formed in Milton Cottage, Chalfont St. 
Giles. Contributions of volumes containing the 
poet’s works, both in prose and verse, or re- 
lating to the poet's times, have been made by 
leading publishers, notably by Longmans, Mac- 
millan, and Bell, 


London (Ontario, Can.) P. LZ. The libra- 
rian’s report for 1899, submitted at the annual 
meeting on Feb. 1, gives the following facts: 
Added 1908; total 13,470. Total use of books 
04.534 (lib. use 1710; magazines 11,652), of 
which 54.2 € was diction. Newcards issued 931; 
total 7400. Receipts $0117.14; expenses 
$8852.33. There has been a slight decrease in 
circulation, principally in i: venile books and 
magazines, chiefly attributed to the adoption 
of a rule by which books are not issued to 
children after 7 p.m. More room is greatly 
needed, and an increased staff is also essential. 


Librarians. 

FRASER, G. M., has been appointed librarian 
of the Aberdeen (Scotland) Public Library, suc- 
ceeding A. W. Robertson, who resigned the 
post in December last. Mr. Fraser has been 
for some years connected with the Aberdeen 
daily press. 


HARDIN, Miss Pauline Helm, state librarian 
of Kentucky, was re-elected to that office by the 
state legislature in February. 


Jones, Miss Mary L., assistant librarian of 
the Los Angeles Public Library, was on Feb. 
28 elected librarian of that library, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Harriet C. Wadleigh, resigned. Miss 
Jones is a graduate of the New York State 
Library School, class of 1892, and has been 
connected with the libraries of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and the University of lowa, 
coming to Los Angeles from the latter in- 
stitution. Her appointment was urged by 
Mrs. Wadleigh, and is regarded with gen- 
eral satisfaction. It takes place at a time that 
will change the librarian'’s term of office, so 
that its expiration will be no longer coincident 
with the expiration of the term of the library 
board —an alteration that it is hoped may aid 
in eliminating politics from the appointment. 


McCarrney, Frederick L., librarian of the 
Free Public Library of Central Falls, N. Y., 
died at his home in that city on Feb. 14. 


Ropertson, A. W. The resignation of A. 
W. Robertson as librarian of the Aberdeen 


(Scotland) Public Library was considered at a | 


meeting of the library committee on Jan. 19, 
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of the Aberdeen Public Library in 1884, imme- 
diately after the adoption of the library acts, 
and its organization and development were car- 
ried through under his direction. He leaves it 
in thoroughly organized and efficient condition, 
with a stock of over 50,000 volumes. 


RoweELl, J. C., librarian of the University of 
California, has been granted eight months’ 
leave of absence. He will devote this time to 
visiting and examining libraries in the eastern 
states and in Europe. 


Wap teicn, Mrs. Harriet Child, for three 
years past librarian of the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Public Library, resigned that position on Feb. 
27, Miss Mary L. Jones being elected to succeed 
her. Mrs. Wadleigh’s resignation has, it is 
understood, been contemplated for some time, 
and was to have been presented before the 
expiration of the terms of the present library 
board, on Jan. 1 next, with the intention of 
changing the term of office for which the libra- 
rian is elected. In submitting her resignation 
Mrs. Wadleigh says: ‘‘It had been my inten- 
tion to resign a few months hence, but as Miss 
Jones, assistant librarian, had recently received 
an advantageous offer from another library, 
and has consequently decided to sever her con- 
nection here May 1, I haveconcluded to give to 
you my resignation immediately, in order that 
the board, if it sees fit, may secure the services 
of Miss Jones as librarian. I most heartily rec- 
ommend her for that position. 

‘*lam likewise impelled to take immediate 
action by the conviction that changes are to 
take place in the position of the board at the 
beginning of the term, as has been the custom, 
but are best made when a board has had time 
to become familiar with the needs of the library. 
I believe that this will tend toward a diminu- 
tion of the number of changes.” 

Mrs. Wadleigh’s term of office has not been 
free from the political upheavals with which the 
name of the Los Angeles Public Library is so 
frequently associated, but she has throughout 
maintained an effective dignity, and the library 
has been improved and developed under her 
administration. 


Wuetr ey, Albert W., librarian of the Cin- 
cinnati (O.) Public Library, died suddenly at his 
home in Cincinnati on Feb. 19. His death was 
due to apoplexy, with which he was stricken 
while visiting an old domestic of his wife's 
family. Mr. Whelpley was born in New York 
City on Oct. 29, 1831, of Scotch parentage, and 
entered the stereotyping trade at an early age. 
He came to Cincinnati early in the '50s, and 
worked as a stereotyper for several years in 
the Allison type foundry, and then with the 
Carey Publishing Company. Later he entered 
the employ of the Robert Clarke Publish- 
ing Company, first in the bindery department, 
but in time becoming one of the leading 
salesmen of the house. During the Civil War 
he enlisted with the 127th Obio Volunteer 
Infantry. On Nov. 1, 1886, Mr. Whelpley was 


when minutes were adopted regarding his long | appointed librarian of the Cincinnati Pub- 
services. Mr. Robertson was placed in charge 


| lic Library, a post in which he made many 
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friends and found congenial associations. He 
was deeply interested in the literary and ar- 
tistic development of Cincinnati, and had many 
warm friends among writers and actors through- 
out the country. He organized the Unity 
Club of Cincinnati 21 years ago, and was a 
leader in the Shakespeare Dramatic Club. He 
was intensely fond of the theatre, and believed 
that its improvement and development was of 
educational importance. One ot his warmest 
friends was Francis Wilson, the actor, whom 
Mr. Whelpley always regarded as a special 
protegé, having come into relations with him 
through the actor's use of the library in the 
early days of his career. He was also a close 


friend of the late J. E. Murdoch, the actor, of | 


whom he presented a bust to the Public Li- 
brary in 1898. Mr. Whelpley was a man of 
kindly nature and unpretentious charity. He 
was for many years generously interested in 
the Cincinnati Protestant Home for the Friend- 
less, and was always ready to helpa worthy 
cause. Mr. Whelpley married a Miss Resor, of 
Avondale. His wife, who survives him, was 
in California at the time of his death. 

In the memorial resolutions adopted by the 
library board the trustees say: 
probably no man better known to all classes of 
citizens than our late librarian. There are few 
men of more multifarious and constant activi- 
ties. While we have no adequate words in 
which to express our deep sense of our loss, 
yet at the same time we know that he died as 
he would have wished to die, in the harness. 
His last act was characteristic of the man, for 
at the time the fatal stroke fell upon him he 
was engaged in a mission of mercy. His final 
thought was the thought of duty he owed to 
others and of a kindness that he could do to 
the poor and the needy. His friends will find 
consolation in this memory.” 

Mr. Whelpley'’s funeral was held on Feb. 26 
in the Unitarian Church. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


BRooOKLINE (Afass.) P. L. List of French and 
German books. Brookline, 1900. 20 p. D. 
The CARNEGIE L. (Pittsburgh) Bulletin for 

February contains a further instalment of the 

reading list on ‘* Contemporary biography,” 

devoted to painters; 26 artists are listed. 

A DECIMAL INDEX to mechanical engineering 
literature. (/n Engineering Record, Feb. 17, 

41 :157-158.) 

This article concludes with the classification 
adopted at the University of Illinois for section 
621 of the Decimal classification, mechanical 
engineering. 


The New Beprorp (J/ass.) F. P. L. 
for December contained reference list 49, re- 
cording the art photographs contained in the li- 
brary, with bibliographical notes. 


O'Donovan, John F. Lists of the Catholic 
books in the Pratt Free Library: unofficial 
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catalogue. [Baltimore, Md., 1900.] 88 p. O. 

This is an interesting departure trom usual 
library catalogs, being a private compilation 
from the bulletins and finding lists of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, made by Father O'Donovan 
forthe use of members of his own faith in Balti- 
more. It is a classed list, most of the divisions 
being preceded by short introductions giving 
| bibliographical advice, and it inc!udes ** Philo- 
sophical” and ‘‘ Theological" appendixes, in 
which Catholic literature on subjects of social 
and religious controversy is reviewed and listed. 
The catalog is not intended to include works 
written by non-Catholics, but to call the atten- 
tion of the Catholics of Baltimore to the fact 
that the Enoch Pratt Free Library contains ‘ta 
collection of works by standard Catholic authors 
which will challenge authority with that of any 
other public library in the country; secondly, to 
interest them in the work of enlarging this col- 
lection, and especially of making constant use 
of the works it contains."” In some cases, how- 
ever, the definition of ‘‘ standard Catho'ic au- 
| thors"’ has been made in error. The extent 
and character of the list is most interesting, and 
| the idea of this ‘‘ unofficial catalog "’ for special 
collections seems capable of useful application. 


The Pratr Instirute F. L. Audletin for 
January contains a good classed seven-page 
reading list on ‘‘ Richard Wagner and his 
operas, 1813-1883,” partially annotated. 


PROVIDENCE LIBRARIES BULLETIN. A (- 
operative Bulletin of the Providence Libraries is 
issued for January-February by the Library 
Bulletin Co. of Koston. This takes the place 
of the Providence Public Library Aw//etin and 
the Aulletin of the Providence Atheneum, re- 
cording in separate lists the monthly accessions 
of each library. 


The Sacem (Aass.) P. L. Bulletin for Feb- 
ruary devotes its special reading lists to Ire- 
land and John Ruskin. 


The SAN FRANCISCO MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE L. 
Bulletin for February contains a two-page list 
on ‘** John Ruskin — periodical references.” 
| Wisconsin F. L 
bulletins for 


ComMIssION. Suggestions for 


birthdays and anniversaries 
and library notes. 
Q. 
Devoted almost entirely to excellent hints 
and lists on Arbor day and nature subjects. 


March - April, 1900. 48 p. 


CHANGED TITLES. 


‘The tone king: a romance of the life of 
| Mozart,” by H. Rau. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & 
| Co., 1900, is in substance ‘* Mozart:a biograph- 
ical romance,”” by H. Rau. N. Y., Leypolde, 
1868. It is probably a translation from a later 
| German edition, Joun EpMANps. 


‘* The book of the art of Cennino Cennini: a 
contemporary practical treatise on quattrocento 
printing "’; translated by Christiana J. Herring- 
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ham, published by George Allen, London, ap- 

pears to be the same as “ The art of the old 

masters, as told by Cennino Cennini in 1437,” 

same translator, published by F. P. Harper, 

New York. S: H.R. 
FULL NAMES. 

The following are supplied by Harvard University 
Library: 

Anderson, George L. (Course of instruction 
for artillery gunners. Electricity and its appli- 
cations in artillery practice); 

Barrington, Boyd Cummings (The Magna 
Charta and other great charters of England); 

Boyer, Charles Clinton (Principles and 
methods of teaching); 

Chamberlain, Leander Trowbridge (The co- 
lonial policy of the United States); 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas Jefferson (Manual of 
the flowering plants of lowa); 

Fox, John Andrews (Professional practice); 

Hinds, Asher Crosby (Parliamentary prece- 
dents of the House of Representatives); 

Lent, Frank Townsend (Sound sense in sub- 
urban architecture); 

Oudin, Maurice Agnus (Standard polyphase 
apparatus and systems); 

Presson, George Rogers (John Winchester, a 
settler of New England); 

Rishell,Charles Wesley (The foundations of 
the Christian faith); 

Sheldon, Walter Lorenzo (An ethical Sunday- 
school); 

Smith, David Thomas (The philosophy of 
memory, and other essays); 

Thurston, Henry Winfred (Economics and 
industrial history for secondary schools). 


Bibliografp. 


Brook Farm. Swift, Lindsay. Brook Farm: 
its members, scholars, and visitors. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1900. 10 + 303 p. D. (National 
studies in American letters.) $1.25. 
Contains a 10-page list of books and magazine 

articles cited and used. The list, though of 

reasonable fulness, is not offered as a complete 
bibliography. 

HARTMANN, Martif. The Arabic press of 
Egypt. London, Luzac & Co., 1899. 94 p. 
12°. 3s. 6d. 

A historical account of Moslem and Coptic 
journalism in Egypt, followed by a descriptive 
list of Arabic newspapers and periodicals that 
have appeared, or are now appearing, in Egypt. 
168 journals are described. They are of con- 
siderable importance in the solution of the 
religious and political problems of the land of 
the Nile. 


GroGRaPuy. Keane, John. The evolution of 
geography: a sketch of the rise and progress 
of geographical knowledge from the earliest 
times to the first circumnavigation of the 


globe. London, Edward Stanford, 1599. 
15+159p. 8. 6s. 
Contains a three-page bibliography (6otitles). 


Hei_mMuoitz. McKendrick, John Gray. Her- 
mann Ludwig Ferdinand von Helmholtz. 
N. Y., Longmans, Green X Co., 1899. 16+ 
299 p. 12°. (Masters of medicine.) $1.25. 
Contains a 4-page bibliography (31 titles). 


Liguria, /taly. Reynaudi Car. Saggio biblio- 
grafico sulla Liguria, pubblicato in occasione 
della III* riunione generale della societa bi- 
bliografica italiana in Genova, 3-6 novembre 
1899. (Biblioteca Reynaudi in Torino.) Tori- 
no, tip. Roux, Frassatie C, 1899. 63 p. 8°. 


Mosquiro. Lyon, Irving Phillips. The inocu- 
lation of malaria by the mosquito: a review 
of the literature. (/n Medical Record, Feb. 
17, 1900. 57: 265-270.) 

The literature of this subject, cited in the 
bibliographical appendix, dates from 18384. 
Four of the 44 titles mentioned were published 
before 1894, the rest since then. 


STEEL woRKS. Brearley, Henry. A bibliog- 
raphy of steel works analysis. Continu 
(/n Chemical News, Feb. 2, Feb. 9, 1900. 81 
49-50, 64-65.) 

These instalments deal with the separation 
of tungsten from other elements. 


SwIss TopoOGRAPHY. Bibliographie der schweiz- 
erischen landeskunde: unter mitwirkung 
der hohen bundesbehirden, eidgenéssischer 
und kantonaler amtsstellen und zahlreicher 
gelehrter herausg. von der Centralkommis- 
sion fiir schweizer. Landeskunde. Fasc. 3 
Landes- und Reisebeschreibungen : ein bei- 
trag zur bibliographie der schweizer. reise- 
litteratur, 1479-1890, zusammengestellt von 
A. Wiiber. 23 + 440 p.4m.; Fasc. 5: Leibes- 
tibungen: Turnen, Fechten, Reiten, Rad- 
fahren, Wassersport, etc,, zusammengest. von 
A. Landtwing. 12+ 153 p. 3m.; Fase. 5 
Gesundheiiswesen. Zuzammengest. durch F. 
Schmid. Heft 1: Allgemeines u. Gesund- 
heitsverhialtnisse. 12+ 205p. 3 m. Bern, 
K. J. Wyss, [1g00.] 8°. 

THACKERAY, W. M. Spielmann, M. H. The 
hitherto unidentified contributions of Thack- 
eray to Punch ; with a complete and authori- 
tative bibliography from 1843 to 1848. N. 
Y., Harper, 1900. 18+ 349 p. O. $1.75. 
Pages 317-338 contain a bibliography of 

Thackeray's Punch contributions, arranged 

chronologically. 
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. ART METAL CONSTRUCTION ‘0, 
General Office and Works, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


STEEL LIBRARY STACKS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
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THE AMERICAN News COMPANY 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


QO account of a large increase in the volume of business 

which we are now doing with the libraries of the coun- 
try we have decided to establish a special LIBRARY DE- 
PARTMENT in order to make our services more efficient. 
We invite you to take advantage of our facilities. 

We have the largest miscellaneous book stock in the 
United States, embracing the publications of the various 
publishers, and assure you that our facilities for the proper 
handling of our correspondent’s orders are of the best. We 
promise you the most careful attention and prompt dispatch 
on all business entrusted to us. 

Would be pleased to receive from you a list of books on 
which you desire quotations, and, when possible, will be 
pleased to have you visit us and make use of the facilities of 
our store and library department in making a selection of 
books. Very truly, 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN STEVENS. HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents, 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


HIS Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders on by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


IMPORTANT AMERICANA, 


The following books will be forwarded to any address free of charge (except Customs Duty, 
if any) on receipt of the publication price named : 


B. F. Stevens’s Facsimiles of Manuscripts | Christopher Columbus. His Own Rook of 


in European Archives Relating to Amer- Privileges, 1502. Photographic Facsimile of 
fea, 1773-1783, with Descriptions, Editorial Notes, | the Manuscript in the Archives of the Foreign Office in 
Collations, References, Translations, and Copious In- Paris, now for the first time published, with expanded 
dexes, 25 volumes folio, half morocco, gilt tops, $500 text, translation into English, and an Historical Intro 
net. Only 200 sets printed for Subscribers, Special duction. Limited edition on thick handmade paper 


foolscap folio, half pigskin, pp. Ixvi. and 284, $ r of 


descriptive Prospectus sent on application. 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York). 


John Cabot, the Discoverer of North Amer- | 
ica, and Sebastian his Son. A Chapterofthe |The Voyage from Lisbon to India, 1505-6. 


ish Museum. Foolscap 4to, pp. xxvii. and 56, $3.75 wef. 
250 copies only printed. 


Maritime History of England under the Tudors, 1496- Being an Account and Journal by Ai pericus Vesri 

1557. By Henry Harrisse. Demy 8vo, buckram, pp. ciws. Translated from the contemporary Flemish, and 

xi. and so4, with maps and illustrations, $7.50 (or of | Edited with Prologue and Notes, by C. H. Coors, De- 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York). partment of Printed Books (Geographical Section), Brit- 
| 


The Papoqvery of North America by John 
Cabot, The Alleged Date and Landfall. Also The 
Ship’s Name, the ‘‘ Matthew,” a Forgery of Chatter- | Americus Vespuecctus. A Critical and Document 
ton? By Henry Harrisse. Post 8vo, paper wrapper, ary Review of Two Recent English Books Concerning 
PP. 47, 25 cents. that Navigator. By Henry Harrisse. Foolscap 4to, 


pp. 68, $3 met. 250 copies only printed, 

General Sir William Howe's Orderly Book 
at Charlestown, Boston, and Halifax, 
June 17, 1775 to Way 26, 1776, to which is 
added the Official Abridgment of General Howe's Cor- 
respondence with the English Government during the 
Siege of Boston, and some Military Returns. Now 


The Camprign in Virginia, 1781. An exact 
Reprint of Six Rare Pamphlets on the Clinton-Corn- 
wallis Controversy, with Numerous Important Unpub- 
lished Manuscript Notes by Sir Henry Ciinton, K.B., 
and the Omitted and Hitherto Unpublished Portions 

first printed from the Original Manuscripts, with an of the Letters in their Appendices added from the 

Historical Introduction by Edward Everett Hale, the Original Manuscripts. Compiled, Collated, and Edited 

whole collected and edited by Bensamin FRANKLIN (with Dieavaphical Notices in a Copious Index), by 

Stevens. In one volume, royal 8vo, pp. xxi. and 357, | Benysamin FRANKLIN Stevens. In two vols., royal 8vo, 

cloth, gilt top, at $3 #e¢. Pp. Xxix., 507, and 46s, cloth, gilt tops, $6 me?. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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ESTATE 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT. 


G. E. STECHERT, 


9 East 16th Street, New York. 


FOREIGN OFFICES AT 
LONDON : ° 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. 
PARIS: ° ° ° - 76 Rue de Rennes. 
LEIPZIG : ° - Hospital Str. 10. 


ALFRED HAFNER. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana por la Real Academia Espanola. New (13th) edition. 
Madrid, 1899. Bound in half morocco, $7.50. 
Engler and Prantl, Die Natuerlichen Pflanzenfamilien. 
Serigs 2-4 (Phanerogams) just completed with Supplement and Index. Bound in Io vol- 
umes. Half morocco, Mk.256.50. 
Serres t (Kryptogams) will be completed in about two years; two volumes are ready. 
Bound in half morocco, Mk.75. 
Handbuch der Erziehungs- und Unterrichtslehre. Edited by A. BAUMEISTER. Four volumes, 
large 8vo, bound in half morocco, Mk.60.30. 


NEW PURCHASES OF SETS OF PERIODICALS AND RARE BOOKS. 


Bartolozzi, Francesco, One Hundred Examples of Engravings Selected from Rare Examples 

> the British Museum. With a Memoir by L. Facan. Four volumes, folio, half cloth, 
25.00. 

Croquis d’Architecture: Intime Club. Complete set from beginning 1866 to 1899. Twenty- 
five volumes, in parts, folio, (fc.625) $85.00. 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle, History of Painting in Italy, three volumes, London, 1866, and 
History of Painting in North Italy, two volumes, 1871. Together, five volumes. In 
cloth, $110.00. 

A set of this exceedingly rare work was sold last Fall at a London auction for £24. 

English Poets.—The Works of the English Poets from Chaucer to Cowper, Including the 
Series Edited by Dr. Sam. Johnson. The additional lives by A. CHALMERS. Twenty- 
one volumes, boards, $18.00. 

Index Biblio-Iconographique. Ed. P. Davzg. (Record of French auction sales.) Volumes 
1-3, published at Fc.108, for $15.00. 

Mittheilungen der Kais. Deutschen Archzologischen Instituts, Athenische Abtheilung, 
Volumes I.-XX. and Register to L-XX. Complete set up to 1898. Unbound, $40.00. 
Romania; Recueil Trimestriel consacré a l'étude des Langues et des Littératures Romanes. 
Ed. Meyer and Paris. Volumes 25-28, 1896-1899. Newly bound in half calf, $20.00. 
Reclus, B., Universal Geography. The Earth and Its Inhabitants. Edited by E. G. Raven- 
sTeINn and A. W. Kgang. With numerous engravings and maps. Nineteen volumes. 

Cloth, $50.00. 

Zeitschrift fuer Organische Chemie. Ed. G. Krugss. Volumes I.-XX., 1892-1899. Unbound, 

$40.00. This set can be supplied in new half morocco binding for $47.50. 


OUR OWN PUBLICATIONS. 


Allen, R. H., Star Names and Their Meanings. 1899. Cloth, gilt top, $5.00. 
Schreber, Dr. G. M., Medical Indoor Gymnastics; or, A System of Hygienic Exercises 
for Home Use. With a plate and forty-five illustrations. 1899. Cloth, $1.00. 
Hammesfahr, F., The Corn-Trade and Options-Markets, Considered in Relation to Social 
Economic Problems. 1899. Paper, 50 cents. 
All Foreign and American periodicals supplied at low rates. Foreign periodicals go through 
our office, where a record is kept of all numbers. Delivery in good condition guaranteed. 
American periodicals are sent direct to subscribers by the publishers. 


G. E. STECHERT, 9 East 16th Street, New York. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., | 


CHICAGO. 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, with many years of practical experi- 

ence, is devoted exclusively to the requirements of Public, Univer- 
sity, College, School, and Club Libraries, and every endeavor is made 
to fill all orders completely and promptly and with the greatest care. 

We carry in our stock at all times not only a more nearly complete 
assortment of the worthy, standard, and popular books of all American 
publishers than any cne single house in the United States, but also a very 
large stock of technical and scientific books and other books for which 
there is little demand, and which are not carried by the general bookseller. 

We are, therefore, in an exceptionally good position to fill orders 
direct from our stock with the utmost despatch. 

We are continually receiving from our agent in London large con- 
signments of Foreign Books—those for Public Libraries being imported 
free of duty—and we make a specialty of picking up both domestic and 
foreign books which are out of print, or which for other reasons are difficult 
to secure. 

Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us and, when 
possible, to visit us and make use of the facilities of our store and Library 
Department in making their selection of books. 


GH attention of Librarians is especially called to a few of our very 
advantageous offers mentioned below, such as we are continually 
able to secure through our large purchases. 


KIPLING’S WORKS. 


The New Authorized Copyright Limited Edition. Complete in 15 
twelvemo volumes. (Published at $15.00.) For sale at $7.00 
per set. 


Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English 


Literature, | 

And British and American Authors, Living and Deceased. By S. | 

Austin LL.D., with Supplement by Jonn Foster Kirk, | 

LL.D. The entire work containing Names and Histories of over | 
83,000 Authors. Complete in 5 imperial octavo volumes, strongly 

bound in half Russia, net, $10.50. 


The Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language. 


Embodies many new principles in Lexicography. Contains more than | 
5000 illustrations made expressly for this work. 301,865 Vocabulary 
Terms, also a Complete Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, 
etc. Complete in one volume, handsomely bound in full sheep, with- | 
out marginal index, $12.00. To libraries, $5.50. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


A Last Opportunity to Secure the Standard Work on 
Comparative Philology. 
BRUGIPIANN—Elements of a Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 


Germanic Languages. English translation, 4 volumes and index, 
complete in 5 volumes, published $20.00, at about two- thirds 
reduction, or $7.50 net, expressage extra. 

The number of copies set aside now being nearly exhausted, we will fill all 
orders up to April 1st at this small outlay, after that date the price will be $12.50 
net. Zhe plates having been destroyed, no new edition of the English translation 
will be published, hence a rare chance for all Libraries and Philologists. 


NOW READY—Catalogue of the Library of the late Prof. H. 
Drisler, Part II. Greek and Roman Philology, Modern Lan- 


guages, History, Biography, Americana. 


LErMCKE & BUECHNER, 
812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 


HIGGINS’ 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER. 


The best adhesive for mounting photographs, maps, engravings, 
posters, etc., and for scrap-book, tissue work, and general use as a sub- 
stitute for mucilage. For a hundred and one purposes where an adhesive 
is needed a world of satisfaction will be yours if HicGins’ PHoTO MoUNTER 
is at your elbow. It is not a Starch or Flour Paste, but a ‘‘ Vegetable 
Glue,” semi-fluid, and always ready for use without preparation. A true 
solution, absolutely uniform and free from lumps, of soft and unctuous 
consistency and pure white color, and never spoils or changes. Spreads very smoothly and 
easily, adheres at once, and dries quickly. Does not warp, cockle, or strike through the mount, 
and warranted not to injure the tone or color of any mount. Unsurpassed for either dry or wet 
mountings. An excellent novel brush (see cut) goes with each jar. 


SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES, AND STATIONERY. 


A 3-0. jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or circulars free from 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 


London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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THE HELMAN-TAYLOR 
Publishers, Booksellers, Art Dealers, 

23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 257 sth Avenue, New York. 


BOOKS.—We are desirous to bid on the lists of Books and Periodicals for your Library. Our discounts are liberal. 
Our facilities for handling large orders are unexcelled. 


ABT.—Library and School-room Decorations. Pictures anv Casts. 


‘ THE CUMULATIVE INDEX.—A complete key to all the leading Periodicals of America and Europe. 
4 No Library is complete without it. 


: THE ST. NICHOLAS INDEX,.—A key to St. Nickolas from Volume I. to 1899. The same plan and ar- 
i rangement as the Cumulative Index. 


‘ Send for Circulars of Books, Art Gee, Deli, Reading Lists, ete. 
THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO., 23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 


EM. TERQUEM, 
Paris Agency for American Libraries, 


ESTABLISHED 1877, 
31 Bis BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 31 Bis 


PARIS. 
French and Continental Books purchased at the lowest | Auction sales orders attended to, also orders for private 
terms. | libraries offered en doc before auction. 
Orders carefully executed for out-of-print and new books. | Mr. Em. Terquem, being the appointed agent in Paris of 
Binding for books in constant use a specialty of the firm. | many libraries, colleges, and universities, can furnish 
Estimates given on application on all! orders. | references in almost every city in the United States. 
The ** Catalogue de la Librairie Frang«ise”’ mailed free | Correspondence and trial orders solicitec. Smal! or large 
monthly as well as catalogues of second-hand book- shipments every week either direct or thiough his 
dealers of every locality. agent in New York. 


| Books for Libraries. 


We offer an efficient and experienced service, promptest 
filling of orders, and prices based on our wholesale buying 
in the chief American Book Market. 

Send for our Library List, a representative classified 
collection of 2500 vols. Endorsed by library authorities. 
Special price for the complete library. 

Librarians will be interested in our Clearance Catalogs, 
Overstock Bargains, Current Books. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO,, 


WHOLESALE BOOKDEALERS, 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: LONDON: 
27 and 29 West 23d Street. ¥ 24 Bedford Street, Strand. 


LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 
Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
miss‘on usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
} books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
j Their business experience covers more than half a century. 
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NOW READY. 
The Annual American Catalogue, 1890 


Tue ANNUAL AMERICAN CATALOGUE for 1899 will be ready shortly. It will contain: 

(1) Directory of American Publishers issuing books 1n 1899. 

(2) se 2 itle Record, with descriptive notes, in author alphabet, of all books recorded in Tu# Pustisuers’ 

EEKLY, 1899. 
(3) Author., title-, and subject-index to same, in one alphabet. 
Publishers’ annual lists for 
his volume forms the FIFTH ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT to the American CaTALoGvuE, 1890-95. 
One volume, half leather, $3.50; in sheets, $3.00. If ordered before date of publica- 
tion, the price will be, half leather, $3.00; in sheets, $2.50. 

Tue Annuat EnGuisn Catacocue, for which we have the American market, now includes full title entries, 
after the manner of the American volume, instead of the previous abbreviated entries. It will be furnished at $1.50 
paper, or bound with the American in one volume, half leather, at $5.00, ne. 


The Annual Literary Index, 1899 


Including Periodicals, American and English ; Essays, Book-Chapters, etc.; with Author-index, 
Bibliographies, Necrology, and Index to Dates of Principal Events. Edited by W. I. 
FLercuer and R. R. Bowker, with the co-operation of members of the American Library 
Association and of the Ziérary Journal staff. 

Tue Annvat Lrrerary Inpex complements the “Annual American Catalogue” of books, published each year, 
by indexing (1) articles in periodicals published during the year of its issue; (2) essays and book-chapters in composite 
books; (3) authors of periodical articles and essays; (4) special bibliographies; (5) authors deceased ; (6) dates of 
principal events during the year. The two volumes together make a complete record of the literary product of the 
year. 

One volume, cloth, untform with Poole’s Index and the A. L. A. Index, $3.50, net. 

** Of great value to all who would keep advised of the topics and writers in the periodical literature of the 
Quarterly. 

“ Good indexing could no further go.""— The Nation. 


eee eee OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, (P. 0. Box 943,) 298 Broadway, X.Y. 


Wales’ Inproved Magazines, 


(Pat. in U. S., June 7, 1898.) 


magazine or review published, at a price 


| per copy depending upon its market value, 


or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 


I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 


ins stock, and the assortment is as varied 


as as the production of the periodical press for 


Is the strongest system for lacing in the last one hundred years. A Business- 
Library, School, and any other Book, like query with list of wants will be met by 


a prompt and business-like reply. 


thereby securing an indestructible 
SPRING BACK. I will warrant it; A, S, CLARK, Opposite Si. ye 


to outwear any other system in use, Ty 
and in order that you may test it I OLD BOOKS ae ee 


m. xy books and vol- 
will bind one 12mo vol. for your Li- MADE BETTER p20 Pending. ¥ Ne 
want to make you a 
brary if you will send postage for its THAN propesition by oe new 


have binding 
process. Ask about our 
return. WHEN NEW. Sis = 
A trial lot is solicited from your WARD BROTHERS, - Jacksonville, Ill. 
Library. == 


U.S. Royalty Stamps for Sale. _|U, §, GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE. A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence. 
J. RUFUS WALES, W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
40 Shawmut Ave., MARLBORO’, MASS. 1424-6 P Street, Washington, D. C. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of 
Tue Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to Seems, authors, and literary affairs. 


KEGAN PAUL. TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. Ltd. 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 


Having extensive experiencein supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMEN'|!I 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in a// Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BiNDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. /ertodicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO. List oF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


“NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Library Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 
(Telephone Connection) 


. Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and lettering of works in 
forcign languages. 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything wiaittinn to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816. pe. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘* Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A B 0. 
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B.CLAFLIN COMPANY 


Book Department. 


- is an undisputed fact that we are now the 
largest purchasers and distributors in the book 
world. 

Combining with full stocks peculiarly intimate 
relations with the leading publishers, a business 
equipment that is the result of years of successful 
experience, and a_ thoroughly trained corps of 
employees, we offer the librarian who desires to 
make his appropriation purchase the largest number 
of books, the best prices, and the best service. 

Our library business has not been sought 
for, but has been a steady and natural growth. 
Now that every day brings orders, either from a 
librarian direct, or through a bookseller, we have 
arranged to give special attention to this branch of 
our business and are further encouraged to under- 
take the new venture by the fact that we have yet 
to lose an order when placed in competition with 
other houses. 

Kindly permit us to price your next list, and 
thereby be convinced of the advantages we offer. 


Respectfully, 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY, 
New York. 


66-66 Cenrre Srracer, New Yorn 


Kav Paintine Hovec, 
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